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Producers Seeking Good Photoplays 


IGHT now there is a great shortage of really good photoplays. Producers 
need and want new stuff, badly—are eagerly looking for worthy material 


from the ranks of the newer writers like yourself. 
the latent ability to write such photoplays, 


simple instruction. 


Thousands of writers have 
but need only proper coaching and 


Your Opportunity — Here — Now 


You can win fame and a comfortable income — perhaps a handsome reward — by 
catering to this demand, if you have the desire and will apply the principles outlined in 


the practical, easy-to-grasp 


WRITER’S DIGEST “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING 





What the “IDEAL” Course in 
Photoplay Writing Includes: 


1. Choosing Words. 

2. Origin of the Photoplay. 

$. Development of the Modern Photo 
play 

4. First Requisite of the Writer 

5 3asic Idea 


the Story 





5. The Theme and 

*. Gathering Mat 

7. The Story Plot. 

8. Buildi the Plot 

Titles Their Knepontanee, 

10. The Synopsis. 

11. Making the Story Real. 

12. The Use of Suspense and Surprise. 

13. Human Interest, Heart Interest, and 
Punch 

14. Development of By-Plots. 

15. Introducing Characters by Action 

16. Making the Trial Synopsis. 

17. Importance of the Opening Para 
graph. 

18. Value of a Distinct Title. 

19. How to Prepare Your Manuscripts 

20. A Complete Sample Synopsis 














READ WHAT SOME OF OUR STUDENTS 
SAY ABOUT THE W. D. “IDEAL” COURSE 


“It’s worth the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at several times 
yours.” —L, 

“T was sestebile glad to see THE ‘IDEAL’ 
COURSE IN PHOTOPL AY W RITING 
which came by this morning's mail. I have 
four or five ether courses, but this is the 
most sensible and careful statement I have 
seen.”—S. M. N., Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have found on 
the market. Worth many times the price 
—J.L. P., Plymouth, Texas. 


which has been prepared especially to train new men and 
women to meet this demand. There is an old saying, that 
every man has at least one story in him; every man has a lot 
of stories in him—if he can only get them out. ‘The “Ideal” 
Course tells you how to get them out—and down on paper. 
It begins at the bottom and tells you in an easy way just 
what goes to make up a story. It shows you how to 
isolate a theme from a group of incidents, and then how 

o build those incidents up around this theme into a plot; 
aon adding a pinch of action and suspense and surprise 
to these other ingredients. 

THE REAL WAY IS THE “IDEAL” WAY because 
you can understand it—because it is written for the man 
and woman without previous training; because it is pre- 
pared by people who have been “through the mill” and 
therefore know how to make you know what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of twenty big Lessons— 
Lessons so very complete that, after reading them,-you can 
select your theme all by yourself; and. by following the 
Course through from start to finish, write a complete 
photoplay. Then, to finish it off with, you can — the 
instructions in the concluding Lesson and—sell i 


Special Offer—$7 for $5 


The ular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
PHOTOPL AY Wri ITING is $5, but if this special offer 
is accepted at once, we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If you are 
already a subscriber, we will extend your subscription for 
ne year from present date of expiration 


| PUT THIS COUPON TO WORK NOW 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


I enclose (M. 0. or per 
g return mail your “IDEAL’’ COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


{ = oll t my subseription to THE WRITER'S DIGEST for one year 
exten 





val check) for $5 for which send to me 


by 
and 






































Make Money as a News Writer 


Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers. The majority of successful 
authors started their careers in this way 





Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 
Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 


It Points the Direct Road to Success 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 


Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the 
Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 














City and State... ccccccsccvccccccccecccccvcccecosscces 


$7.00 for $5.00 
Eleven Important The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
Lessons IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
1. ste 2 gerne a cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
. ‘ius tan rs . subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
e ” nae “ you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
: a x tae ‘ei die we will extend your subscription for one year 
< dee es ee ee Gs from present date of expiration. 
‘ n> ae © a lf your ambition is directed towards the news- 
ee paper field, we know that you will accept this 
H Handle “Copy. / ’ 
~ ee a liberal offer toda 
8. General Instructions. y- 
9. Expressions to Avoid. c---—-——-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY’ ~~"—"-7~" 
10. Branches of Correspondence. 1 
11. Correspondence as a Bread 4 The Writer’s Digest, 
Winner. t 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
| I enclose (P. O. pong or personal check) for $5. 00, 
1 for which send to me return mail your “IDEAL 
‘ COURSE IN NEWS Wi ITING AND CORRESPOND- 
e ENCE, and enter my subscription to THE WRITER’S 
| 1 extend 
1 DIGEST for one year. 
’ 
22 East Twelfth Street @  — Name 2. .nccccccccccccccccccccsccesctesevesessetteees 
CINCINNATI, OHIO f Address ......sseccesescesceeeesssesseeesesseene cess 
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Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 








The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 





Editing, Re- 


vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision, 





October 10, 1924. 

My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that*I landed 
-.—in—.. " 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. founder and 








that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, * 
A. C., Salem, Mass. merit 











Sell | 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 
“shown him the way.” 
former editor of “The 
Please _ understand Editor.” In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals ; 
editor of a newspaper, and various 
magazines. He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
consideration. Rates and par- 
ticulars will be sent on request. 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that = 
criticized, to 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 








He was the 


Johnstown, Pa. 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge. of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE 





The Contents 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- 


sessed by no other Course. 


absolutely up to the minute, 


In order to keep our student 
we have just added to our 





regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER 


The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 
both for $5.00. 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 

Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- 
mentary lessons, and also enter my OTE: ty for one year 
to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. you are already 
a subscriber, mark out the word ‘ tind and write in the mar- 
gin of this coupon, “extend my subscription for one year.”’) 











Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 

Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
fou Know. 

Lesson 4. Themes Are Everywhere. 

Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes, 

Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisie.” 

Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
pense.” 

Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 

Lesson 11. Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 


Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color. 


Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15, The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
clusion. 

Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Characters. 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form. 

Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors, 

Lesson 22, Preparing the Manu- 
script. 

Lesson 23. Originality. 

Lesson 24, Revising the Manuscript. 

Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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Follow Your Star. 


To writers especially did Emerson speak when he said: 
“Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
ok * * * * 


That was in the old days—no automobiles then, no aero- 
p:anes. To fly straight toward one’s aspirations was a noble 





EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 
Author of Shurt-Storves ond 
Travel Articles 
“The school makes good its 

Dr E s 





en a SOE 














tin mastered. He 1s the undertaking, but hazardous in the extreme, because it was 
keenest, most heiptul liter ‘ 
single-handed. 


ory ernie I have found 


tremendous ! 





IRVING T. McDONALD 
Theatrcal Manager, Photoplay Writes 
o fot 


The supremacy of Dr. 


your star.” 


. | 
ledge of forms and effects hs . Bisgie a i i 
sctomplshinet. ae al ties that exist for guiding you past the pitfal’s that made | 
nS 1S IC byt au- . . . . 
ne le star-carting of old a lumbering, disheartening performance. | 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
29 Stories of Success 


Tells you just how 29 well known writers of the 
day gained their success—short-story writers, 
photoplaywrights, a writer of feature, technical 
syndicate articles, 








and 
stories, novels, etc. 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


Poet and Children's Writer 
“It has often been my 






EARL G. CURTIS 
Short.Story Writer and Novelist 


¢ 
t The s of t ol " 
ourse to have ho possesses the unflagging de- 
many and far-reaching. termination requisite to success. 
Esenwein has struck Not the least important, the rip: eee eS 
at the root of my difficul. learns what not to wr 
tes." Because of this 1 * The Home Correspondence School, 8 
years of literary groping Springfield, Mass. i 


and embarrassment. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 


. ] writing. Please send me, without obligation, | 
ing under Dr. Esenwein ; Jour- | your catalogue describing Dr. Esenwein’s J 
. . . . SI ) -§ , se. 
nalism and Article-Writing re: See 
under Prof. Neal; Photoplay- BNR: sitivesientiesinmnanivaicenitaesvientiiinice 1 
Writing, Verse-Writing and Sibi nevncntccnearmnsesicinaiinnet 
every other literary branch. 
. . Oh pa acm enviginds MG si ivcasesces 1 
§ 1-26WD a 


i} “I want to say that Dr. Esenwe’ 
short-story course will save years of 


* 


Up to a few years ago, aspiring writers groped in the dark 
for a satisfactory technique. 
failed, because they had no star to hitch to. | 
* 


The superiority of motors over wagons 
benefits, conveniences of our time 
of specific literary training over going on yourown . . . 


ceed 


“merson’s dictum is as true today as it ever was: “Follow 
Emerson . 
But you ought to know the special opportuni- 


ins 


* * * * 


Some succeeded, but many 


*x* * * * 


the speed, | 
the advantages 


* * * x 





authors of children’s 


DR. ESENWEIN 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield, Mass. 


Established 1897 Incorporated 1904 


1 Gentlemen: I 
I want to develop my talent for Short-Story 1 
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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “‘that-will do.” Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 


Roget’s Thesaurus 





























| S il of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 

| THESAURUS i The Writer’s Most 

| OF i Essential Book 
ENGLISH WORDS Hl M°E necessary to effective style 
| AND || and description than even a dic- 
p |||; tionary. No writer should be without 
HRASES ik its valuable help — no writer will be, 
As i|||| Once he or she has used it. The dic- 
lh 


|| tionary supplies the meaning of a 
i known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
\|i\|_ word for the meaning — for all the end- 
—=——_____ >’ less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 6Z1 of expression without this reference. 


pages. Price, Postpa‘d, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we write, 
‘“‘His meaning was clear. ..’’. We stop. 
The word ‘‘clear’’ is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “‘intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.’’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. : 
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Tomorrow 
By HENRY FISHER 


No, there is nothing wrong with the 
proof-reader of THe WritTer’s DIGEsT; 
nor has the title been misspelled originally. 
It means exactly what it says. 

Regardless of what anyone may say to 
the contrary, you are a humorist if you are 
capable of tracing a spontaneous laugh in 
the course of ordinary conversation. The ear 
and pen combined produces that which is 
termed originality. What you hear today 
may be gone in the mails of tomorrow. The 
commercialization of witty remarks stamps 
you a professional humorist. 

Will Rogers, who needs no introduction, 
changes his monologue at each perform- 
ance. To do this, you will find him wading 
through the current events of the evening 
newspapers about an hour before his act. 

The “tired business man” usually turns 
to the comic sheet of his paper for amuse- 
ment on his way home in the crowded train. 
After dinner we find this same man at the 
Follies laughing his head off at Will Rogers 
who is picking the fun for him out of the 
most serious newspaper items. The humor- 
ist possesses that gifted power to allow him 
to read between the lines. 

Not long ago, for example, a waiter was 
thrown from the ninth floor window of a 
hotel by an intoxicated trio. This, indeed, 
was a very serious affair. But can you im- 


agine the way the audience giggled the fol- 
lowing night when told that all waiters have 
asked to be equipped with parachutes! An- 
other case referred to a doctor who found 





a tack in his soup while dining in a popular 
New York restaurant, sued the proprietor, 
and won. “And now,” remarked the 
comedian over the footlights, “people are 
bringing their own tacks with them to the 
beaneries!”” This brought down the house. 

Very often a mispronounced word can 
give us a good laugh. Some time ago, I 
overheard a woman say “Happy New 
Year!” to a fruit merchant who was evi- 
dently a foreigner. “Shame to you!” 
nodded the dealer with an earnest smile. 
Every person within hearing distance 
roared to see both merchant and customer 
blush with embarrassment. This situation 
meant easy money for yours truly who com- 
mercialized it the very next day. 

During the recent unpleasantness in 
France the writer was stationed with the 
501st Engineers, A. E. F., and came in con- 
tact with numerous English-speaking na- 
tives. To hear them marvel at American 
scientific feats was humor in itself. I re- 
member telling a Frenchman that one could 
actually travel from New York to Brook- 
lyn under the East River without getting 
wet. 

“What ?” queried the astonished man, “A 
subway under ze rivair?” 

“Certainly,” I hastened to assure him. 

“My God!” exclaimed Frenchy, “You'd 
all be drowned like ze rats if zey evair 
opened ze windows while under ze rivair!” 

Now, there was a slice of pure, unadul- 
terated humor waiting for someone to set 
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it to the tune of the editor’s checkbook. | 
did. And it sold the first time out. 

Do not run away with the idea that it is 
profitable to jot down everything that one 
may relate to you. 

If your topic of conversation does not 
concern humor it is a safe bet that a funny 
remark made may be worthy of noting. 
On the other hand, if a fellow should wa‘k 
up to you and relate a very funny story of 
the Pat and Mike type, it is very likely one 
that he has seen upon the screen or read in 
the paper. In that case, it is worthy of 
nothing. 

The best advice to beginners is: Don’t 
take chances. I have been approached 
many times by individuals with jokes, of 
which they claim to be the authors. Nine 
times out of ten I surprise them with a copy 
of Life or Judge showing the identical joke 
in cold type. Do I lose their friendship? 
Indeed not! On the contrary, they appre- 
ciate my thorough frankness in the matter 
and put me down as a stern professional 
humorist who is tickled pink only by orig- 
inal ideas. Benjamin Franklin once said 
that visitors are like fish: they smell after 
three days. We can safely put jokes in the 
same class with visitors. If they are not 
new their odor is quite repellent. 

Originality belongs to the genius. Pla- 
giarism is the product of the lazy man. 

Not very long ago, your humble servant 
received a batch of jokes for revision from 
a reader of this publication. They were 
good jokes—each and every one of them. 
They were so good, in fact, that they defied 
revision. But, unfortunately, I was com- 
pelled to inform my client that they could 
never find their way to the editor’s check- 
book. Now, you will question through utter 
curiosity, why cannot a perfectly good piece 
of humor find a market? I will tell you. 
The answer is because there are two kinds 
of jokes. The first is the good original joke. 
the second is the good copied joke. 

It is an established fact that the editors of 
the various humor periodicals possess steel- 
trap memories containing mental pictures 
of almost every joke and its variations pub- 
lished to date. If you don’t believe it, try 
submitting a piece of published humor with 





your name tacked to it. I would bet my 
Super-Hudson-Tube Radio Set against a 
1917 model Chinese laundry ticket that any 
confidence the editor may have had in your 
output would thereupon disappear like a 
two-cent stamp in a cyclone. 

Be honest with yourself and the editor 
as well. The art of conversation is so rich 
in humor that it seems a pity that some in- 
dividua!s are actually gui‘ty of peeping over 
their neighbor’s shoulder. 





THE SONG OF THE WOULD-BE 
POET 


By D. E. WINSTEAD 


Greetings to you, Mister Editor, 
Let me have a word with you, 
Say, I'd like to be your creditor 
If but for a week or two; 
[ sent this to your competitor— 
Listen now, and pray don’t frown; 
I do not believe he read it, sir! 
Else he’d not have turned it down. 


For if he’s not most illiterate 
Simple, sitly, rank, and mean, 
Dumb and vile and inconsiderate 
He'll admit that I am keen. 
Ah, my soul! It doth embitter it 
To reflect had Edgar Guest 
Sent him this he would consider it 
One amongst the season’s best! 


Byron’s sayings choke and tighten us, 
We are bored by rhymes of Poe, 
Prose of Poe’s attempts to frighten us, 
Shelley is more restful, though; 
Keats and Shakespeare do enlighten us, 
Thackeray scrawled a nifty line— 
3ut for verse to cheer and brighten us 
Take these catchy poems of mine! 


How I love to sit perusing them 
By the hour or by the day, 

And though eds. are still refusing them 
I’d accept them were I they; 

For it’s time they stopped abusing them 
(Stamps are running low, you see) 

And the one who starts a using them 
Builds a rep for him and me. 
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Open Letters from a Well Known 
Editor 


By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


“Any fool can reject manuscripts.” 

The foregoing rather snappy remark was 
made by John M. Siddall, late editor of 
The American Magazine, during a talk with 
him about the attitude of many editors to- 
ward writers. 

His idea was that the chief duty of an 
editor was to hunt out and “educate” undis- 
covered talent. At that time “Sid” was en- 
gaged in the daring adventure of developing 
an entirely new editorial policy which was 
of vital importance. It was a “live or die” 
proposition. He was obliged to train writ- 
ers in harmony with his purpose, and he 
certainly made a huge success of his job 
as a “trainer.” 

Mr. Siddall was fortunate in several re- 
spects. He knew his own mind, and how 
to make himself clear to others. He had 
a delightful way of making writers believe 
in themseives, and thus incited them to per- 
sistent effort in the face of repeated fail- 
ures. Much of this self-confidence resulted 
from a conviction that Mr. Siddall actually 
saw their stuff, and that he gave them a 
square deal in the examination of manu- 
scripts. He gave many interviews and 
wrote reams of letters. Editing The Ameri- 
can was his meat and drink. He found his 
chief satisfaction in his work, and literally 
wore himself out in the editorial harness. 
Note the eager enthusiasm in this inquiry: 

“Have you run onto any good stories? 
As I am always telling you, I am constantly 
in need of big stuff. What I am always 
hard up for is stuff from important men 
containing concrete and definite material. 
Did you ever get around to have a good 
talk with Jones? I had an idea you might 
get something very definite and interesting 
out of him. You once mentioned him to 
me. I should have told you that I know 
about him. He is a very big man. I mean 
he is big in achievements. However, I don’t 


think he stands very close to ordinary peo- 
ple. I fear the general public would think 
of him as a silk stocking. But that makes 
no particular difference to me. If he would 
really come across and tell some of his ex- 
periences you might get a good thing out of 
him. I know that at heart he is a public 
spirited man. Why don’t you show him 
an article like the Ripley article? He would 
instantly recognize that Ripley was a top 
notcher like himself. Then ask him to tell 
you the two or three most important things 
that he has learned in life. Make him illus- 
trate them with concrete cases. He really 
must have a lot of wisdom. I certainly think 
it is worth your while to see what you can 
do toward getting something out of him. 

“In a general way I am more interested 
in the younger men. These old boys get 
rather hazy in their recollection of things. 
Their rules of life are likely to be somewhat 
out of date. I don’t refer so much to their 
rules of life, perhaps, as to their application 
of those rules.” 

A “wild stab” or a “thousand to one shot” 
was one of Mr. Siddall’s favorite expres- 
sions. What he meant was his supreme 
audacity in undertaking to get interviews 
from men who seemed to be utterly beyond 
reach. 

“Ts John D. Rockefeller in Cleveland this 
summer?” he wrote. “If so, here is what 
I want you to do. Go and see him and ask 
him whether he paid an income tax of $14,- 
800,000. Somebody paid a tax of that 
amount—that is, some individual did. Of 
course, tax collectors are not allowed to give 
out a name, but I can’t think of very many 
individuals in the United States who paid 
an income tax of $14,800,000. I have a 
terrible suspicion that it is our old friend 
John D. 

“Now here is the point, journalists get 
into the habit of thinking that they can’t ask 
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men questions because they are too personal. 
Most of the time this is true, but once in a 
while a man gets into a state of mind where 
he will answer amazing questions that are 
asked. 

“Now if you could get Rockefeller started 
on giving you a page for the magazine from 
the biggest income tax payer in the world, 
it would be great stuff, of course. Get him 
to tell you how on earth a man pays any 


? 


such tax. How does he keep his books: 
How many people worked getting up his 
income tax return? How many lawyers 
and auditors are involved? When did they 
begin work on getting up the report? How 
much time did he himself spend on it? Did 
he make a guess before the report was made 
out, as to how much his income tax would 
be, and how far off was he? Does he know 
exactly how much money he has now? This 
is a wild stab, I know, but we are in the 
business of making wild stabs. It would 
be a tremendous journalistic achievement if 
you get the old boy going on this personal 
thing.” 

It was a staggering assignment, but the 
writer of this article made the “wild stab” 
and failed. Let it be said in favor of “wild 
stabs,” however, that once a magazine writer 
forms the habit of attempting the “impos- 
sible” he is sure to succeed in enough in- 
stances to make “wild stabbing” worth 
while. 

In a later letter Mr. Siddall wrote: “I 
suppose John D. is an impossible subject. 
We have dug up a number of things that 
folks said we couldn’t get, and I see no 
reason why we might not aspire to get this 
story. I guess it is a pretty tough one, how- 
ever.” 

On one occasion he sent an article back 
with suggestions for a revision. 

“You are right. This stuff about forger- 
ies is mighty interesting. But it has got to 
be written from a different viewpoint, at 
least the crook part must be. As it stands 
now, it is written more from the angle of the 
crook. I mean that a man reading this 
would know more about how to become a 
crook than how to know and avoid being 
swindled by a crook. Now here’s a con- 


crete instance taken from your article which 
will serve to illustrate my point beautifully. 
Take the way Ashley contrived to get into 
conversation with men in line at the bank on 
a busy day, especially with some man who 
was evidently known to the paying teller; 
the way he spoke to the cashier, and his 
friendly remark about the ball game. Of 
course, the person reading this article should 
get the inference that it is best to beware of 
the friendly stranger. But inference isn’t 
enough in an American Magazine article. 
What you have to do is to hammer this 
illustration into the reader and say ‘Here’s 
the kind of men to look out for, the man 
who—and then give your illustration. That 
would be writing from the reader’s point of 
view, and not from the crook angle. 
Throughout the article you can transpose 
the viewpoint, and make it really effective 
reading for the ordinary man who goes 
into banks and deals with checks. He’ll see 
these hints you are giving him, and will re- 
member them the next time he is in line at 
the paying teller’s window. Then again we 
would like to know more about the man 
from whom you got the interview. You 
don’t say enough. After reading about the 
way he gets confessions from crooks, one 
immediately wants to know how he does it. 
What’s his process? On page twelve you 
refer to how criminals are traced by ‘co- 
ordinating and interpreting widely scattered 
facts and bits of information.’ Can’t you 
give one or more concrete examples? They 
would make mighty interesting reading. 
The dont’s at the end of the article are fine 
—just the kind of things people ought to 
know. After going through this letter 
won't you please do the article over again 
along the lines I have suggested? It is the 
only way to play it up effectively.” 

Mr. Siddall’s suggestions were followed, 
and later the article appeared in the Ameri- 
can Magazine as an interview with Wil- 
liam A Pinkerton, the detective. 

“The Davey article is a corker. Is it 
absolutely true in every respect? I hope 
you haven’t exaggerated in any particular. 
Please assure me on this point.” 

The foregoing paragraph is from a letter 

(Continued on page 52) 
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How to Plot the Complication Story 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s W eekly Author “Narrative Technique” 


In my last article in the December 
Writer’s Dicest we saw the importance 
of the complication story. The whole range 
of thriller stories in the all-fiction maga- 
zines, and practically all the fiction in the 
large circulation, big-pay magazines depend 
chiefly upon “complication” for their effects. 
If the beginning writer can handle char- 
acter as well as complications, he can place 
in these big-pay magazines, but even if he 
can’t handle character but is skilful in col- 
lecting and plotting straight complications, 
he can still earn a good living writing for 
the all-fiction periodicals. For these rea- 
sons I want to continue our study of the 
complication story in this article. 

Let us be quite sure that we agree as to 
what we mean by “complication story.” 
The complication story is a narrative whose 
effect depends upon the dramatic presenta- 
tion of some striking event. A good ex- 
ample of this type of story is Maupassant’s 
famous conte, “The Necklace.” There, you 
remember, Madame Loisel denied herself 
and laboriously saved every sou for ten 
years to replace a lost borrowed necklace. 
When she restored a diamond necklace she 
learned that the one she had lost was made 
of paste and was worth only a few francs. 
Now if the story ended without Madame 
Loisel’s making this ironic discovery, it 
would have been a character story. The 
emphasis of the tale would have been upon 
the honesty or sense of honor of Madame 
Loisel in repaying what she lost. When 
the author adds the mistake about the na- 
ture of the thing lost, the emphasis is on 
this event, or twist of events, thus making 
a complication story. 

If we wrote a story about a young broth- 
er’s self-control in giving his blood in a 
transfusion to save his sister’s life in an 
ordinary operation of this sort, we should 
have a character story. To make the em- 


phasis complication we must add some pe- 
culiar ending or striking twist of events. 
Such a twist is to be found in the story 
which won first prize in a story competition 
conducted by Life a few years ago. The 
plot summarized was this: 

A boy is called upon to give his blood in 
a transfusion operation to save the life of his 
sister. He is obviously terrified, but finally 
consents. Pale and weak, after the ordeal, 
he looks up at the surgeon and asks: “Say, 
Doc, how soon do I croak?” It was then re- 
vealed that the lad during the entire operation 
had supposed that he was giving his life. 
Assistants in their haste had forgotten to ex- 
plain the nature of the operation! 

In plotting the complication story we be- 
gin, of course, with our complication idea. 
This is always the peculiar twist of events 
or odd circumstances referred to above. 
Our problem is to discover the steps by 
which such odd twists, or possibly even just 
fragments of them, can be evolved into full- 
fledged plots. There are undoubtedly many 
ways to do this and each successful writer 
has his own methods, conscious or other- 
wise. The method I set forth here is merely 
one way which has been successfully used 
by very many writers and is simpler than 
any process that I have ever examined. For 
purposes of illustration I shall use Irving 
Cobb’s well-known story, “The Belled Buz- 
zard.” I do not know all the processes Mr. 
Cobb went through in plotting this story, 
but I shall try to show how the method | 
have in mind could have done it with equal 
success. 

We will begin with the complication idea 
or odd twist of events with which Mr. Cobb 
himself began. Mr. Cobb has been kind 
enough to furnish me with this information 
in the following letter: 

It will not require many words for me to 
give you the genesis of my story, “The Belled 
Buzzard.” ie: 

One morning I was returning in a motor- 
boat to my father-in-law’s summer cottage on 
Tybee Island, Georgia, after a fishing trip to 
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the mouth of the Savannah River. On a 
sand-pit a flock of buzzards fed on a dead 
shark. The sight of them, with their un- 
gainly, flopping movements, their naked heads 
and their unwholesome contours, set me to 
thinking. My mind went back to the stories 

I had heard in a country newspaper office in 

Kentucky of that hardy annual of rural cor- 

respondents, the belled buzzard. To myself 

I said that here a man might find material for 

a short story. 

That same day I got the notion for my 
beginning and picked on a name and a per- 
sonality for my principal character The fol- 
lowing day, I think it was, my climax came to 
me, all of a flash. 

I was busied for the moment with other 
work, but when I returned North, a fortnight 
later, and went up to the Adirondacks, I sat 
down and wrote the yarn in about four days 
of fairly steady grinding. The Post printed 
it and it became perhaps the best known of 
all my serious stories. 

The “notion for my beginning” which 
Mr. Cobb mentions here is obviously the 
picture of the buzzard with the bell circling 
over the body of a dead man hidden by his 
murderer. The full comptication idea then, 
was something like this: 

Buzzards hover about and devour dead 
bodies. Strange, gruesome habit. They locate 
carrion. That old story about the buzzard 
with the cowbell tied around his neck. Sup- 
pose that old bird should go clanking over the 
body of a murdered man and somehow iden- 
tify the criminal? 

“Somehow identify the criminal.” How? 
This is our problem. Mr. Cobb says he 
solved this problem on the following day 
“all in a flash.” This “flash,” I am satis- 
fied, was merely the end of more or less 
conscious and orderly cogitation. Let us 
work out the same problem systematically. 

We must agree, to begin with, that our 
story plot, when finished, should have unity 
and dramatic conflict. These are sound 
ideals for all strong stories to strive for and 


we will keep them before us. 

The steps for finishing this plot (or any 
complication plot) are as follows: 

1. Analyzing the given complication idea. 

2. Stating the probiems. 

3. Manipulating the given idea to solve 
the problems. 

1. Analyzing the given complication idea: 
If we wish unity and drama in our finished 
plot, we must, first of all, see how much of 
these qualities we have in the idea we begin 


with. This is an extremely important step 
and I must ask you to follow it closely. 

How much unity of effect is there in the 
given story idea? The effect clearly here 
is that of seeing a gui'ty man trying to con- 
ceal his guilt but finally frustrated by the 
queer habit and inexorable tonking of the 
bell in the sky—tragedy certainly, and irony. 
The effect of the given idea, then, is tragic 
irony. This is to be the effect of our fin- 
ished plot. The effect of the full plot and 
story, that is, must be tragic irony. 


Now as to the dramatic conflict in the 


given idea: There is a very clear hint of 
conflict here; the guilty man will naturally 
struggle to avoid detection; the conflict will 
thus be between his desire to escape detec- 
tion and the fateful proclamation of the 
ominous bird. Let us keep this then as 
the pattern for the chief conflict of the fin- 
ished plot. 


2. Stating the problems: With the above 
data in hand it is easy to state the remaining 
problems for finishing the plot. They are 
as follows: What must be the character 
and special status of the murderer? What 
is the outcome of the story, the exact man- 
ner in which the criminal is to be discov- 
ered? The crucial situation evidently will 
be the finding of the body. The first prob- 
lem then is to plot backwards, deciding 
what kind of a man the murderer must be 
in order to act consistently in this crucial 
situation. The second calls for plotting for- 
wards to the end of the story. From Mr. 
Cobb’s statement we see that he plotted 
backwards first, deciding upon the “per- 
sonality” of his hero soon after hitting upon 
the crucial situation. The outcome, or 
“climax,” as he calls it, the finest inspira- 
tion in “The Belled Buzzard,” and the su- 
preme ironic stroke, required further med- 
itation and “arrived” only on the day fol- 
lowing. 

Manipulating the given idea to solve 
the problems: First the character trait of 
the hero: in our analysis we stated that the 
dramatic struggle would be produced by 
the murderer’s “desire to escape detection.” 
This desire determines in general his main 
trait. Can we say anything more specific- 
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ally about it, having in mind our single ef- 
fect of tragic irony? 
more ironic certainly if, following our in- 
terpretation of character in complication 
stories, we make the frustration of his de- 
sires as striking as possible. It would not 
be especially striking if we accept the ob- 
vious use of the belled buzzard and have 
him by his clanking appendage lead the 
police to the dead body after which we de- 
tect the guilty man by some ordinary story- 
book sleuthing. If we did this, we would 
have used the belied buzzard as a generating 
circumstance only; but we want to get him 
into the climax. 

Obvious!y the belled buzzard must run 
down the guilty man as well as his victim. 
The thing that draws the evil bird to the 
dead man is that he is—dead. The mur- 
derer isn’t dead—yet! Since, then, the buz- 
zard has no special interest in the hero, we 
must give the hero a special interest in, or 
susceptibility to, the buzzard and his bell. 
What should this be? We are trying to 
make the frustration of his desire as striking 
as possib'e. Suppose we say that the mur- 
derer was superstitious; the sound of the 
bell recalled his crime to him; it aroused 
his conscience —there, we have it! He 
killed his man, thinking he could do it de- 
liberately as a necessary thing, and pro- 
ceed to forget it; then the sight of the buz- 
zards hovering over the swamp where the 
dead body lay, and later the accusing 
clangor of the “belled and feathered junk- 
man of the sky” would rouse fears of a su- 
pernatural judgment on his deed. His char- 
acter trait, then, is morbidly superstitious 
fear of punishment for murder. 

Then for the outcome: We begin here 
with the data just arrived at. Our hero 
struggles in vain against the winged accuser. 
This is, very sharply now, the dramatic con- 
flict. All that remains is to hold this con- 
flict resolutely in mind, and push it to its 
most emotional and striking conclusion. 
The bell must pursue and overwhelm the 
murderer in some extraordinary fashion. 
His desire is to escape detection. The most 
complete frustration of that desire will be 
to let his superstitious fear of the belled 


The ending will be. 


nemesis finally bring him of his own ac- 
cord to confess the crime. 

Right here we face a difficulty in a hard 
fact of nature: there is a limit to the “pur- 
suing” which the buzzard can do; we must 
not “nature fake” to make a plot. It is 
plausible enough that the buzzard would 
sail about over the guilty man’s house, but 
further than that we can’t go. Right away, 
therefore, we see that, first, we may have to 
use the sound of the bell only in the end, 
discarding the buzzard, and, secondly, we 
must at once begin to put the murderer in 
positions where he would be peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the sound of the bell. 

3eginning with the second suggestion, we 
consider possib!e situations into which we 
can put him, where the sound of the ac- 
cusing bell would especially flay his soul. 
Suppose, for instance, he were brought be- 
fore the body of the man he killed, and then 
the bell approached—this feels like an im- 
pressive and calamitous end—how can we 
bring it about? Well, the body would be 
found (following the actions of the buz- 
zards) and there would naturally be an in- 
quest. Our hero would, perhaps, have to 
attend. In what capacity? What would 
make his suffering more impressive? Could 
he not be a justice of the peace, who in the 
absence of the coroner, might have to pre- 
side at the meeting. 

The hero, then, while presiding over the 
inquest, collapses and confesses. This, we 
already know, is the ending. We haven’t 
yet, however, carried out our dramatic pat- 
tern of having his final disintegration occur 
as a direct result of the fateful pursuit of 
the accusing bell. The bell (keeping rigidly 
to the conflict) must ring in his ears as he 
hears testimony at the inquest. We can 
say that the buzzard pursues the justice as 
he rides to the house where the inquest is 
held; we can conceivably say that the bird 
sails low over the house once the justice 
has arrived, but we cannot have it perch 
on the chimney and ring the bell down the 
flue! Yet the bell must ring in his tor- 
tured ears! 

(Continued on page 56) 











Writing for a Newspaper 


By ANNA CUTTLER 


Writing for a newspaper will give the be- 
ginning writer more valuable experience 
than a post graduate course will, and can 
in later life be used as a stepping stone to 
bigger things. There are two acid tests 
which any newspaper article must pass be- 
fore it can be published: It must be cor- 
rect, and it must be interesting. 

The importance of getting names and 
facts absolutely correct is rarely under- 
stood by the beginning reporter. When 
taking names, oftentimes the young reporter 
will be too sure of them, and will not ask 
to have them spelled out, thereby getting 
into trouble. One of the greatest sins in 
news writing is to misspell a name in an 
article. 

When receiving facts for a news story, 
the reporter should check up on the facts 
he has received. For instance, some people 
think it a great joke to phone into a news- 
paper office fictitious marriage or birth an- 
nouncements. The young reporter receiv- 
ing these over the telephone will hand them 
to the editor, who is too busy to check up 
on them. This has resulted in a great deal 
of trouble in various newspaper offices. 
Some editors demand that every marriage or 
birth announcement which is phoned in, be 
checked up, by calling back the person 
whose name is given in the item. 

Speed is essential on a newspaper. It is 
an absolute necessity that a reporter be able 
to type his story as it comes to his mind. 
The young reporter will find this difficult, 
but it will become easier as he grows ac- 
customed to it. 

In writing a news story a good rule to 
remember is to tell what happened, pre- 
cisely as it happened and in the fewest num- 
ber of words. Newspaper space is valuable, 
and if a long-winded, drawn-out article is 
handed in, it will be thrown away or cut 
down by the city editor until it is unrecog- 
nizable by the author. People today do not 
read newspapers for literary style, but for 
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information. Therefore, the article must 
tell the main points of the story in the first 
line or first few lines. The headlines are 
usually taken from the first few lines of the 
article. 

Editorializing has no place in news writ- 
ing. A reporter writing a news story 
should tell the story as a disinterested 
party, giving the facts just as they occurred 
without any comments of his own. 

Contrary to the belief of most people, 
news reporting is for the main part, a great 
deal of routing work. Each reporter has 
his beat or route, and after he has become 
familiar with his beat, it will become a mat- 
ter of routine. 


The Feature Story 


Although there isn’t much place for lit- 
erary style and play of the imagination in 
news articles, there is a place for it on every 
newspaper, and that is in the Sunday fea- 
ture section. A great many newspapers 
get their Sunday feature section through a 
syndicate, but newspapers always welcome 
stories from their staff that will make their 
Sunday magazine section local. 

A feature story is not news, but it must 
be developed in such a way that it is new 
and interesting to the average reader. Ev- 
ery town or city is rich in feature material 
if the reporter will keep his eyes open. 
Every town or city has its old inhabitants 
who can tell stories and incidents of long 
ago that make interesting reading matter. 
The use of the old inhabitant’s name will 
give a local angle to the story. Articles on 
local historical places make good feature 
stories. So many articles are written on 
historical places that it seems as if they 
would lose their news value. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, nearly all feature stories have 
been written before and as long as they 
are written from a new angle, they can be 
used. 

Get acquainted with the people in your 
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Find out interesting facts concerning 


city. 
their lives, interview them on trips they 
have taken, or curiosities they have in their 


possession. These make splendid feature 
stories. Many people do not know news 
when they see it. A reporter may enter a 
man’s office and ask him if he has any news 
or knows anything that can be written up 
as a feature story. The man will usually 
reply that he doesn’t know any. If the 
reporter will start a conversation with this 
same man he will, as a rule, leave with one 
or more good feature stories. One of the 
arts of a good newspaper reporter is being 
able to know a story when he sees it. 

A young reporter entered a prominent 
business man’s office. After introducing 
himself the reporter informed the business 
man that he was looking for feature ma- 
terial and had heard that he would be able 
to give him some. The business man was 
rather amused at the audacity of the young 
reporter and informed him that he had 
never in his entire life given anyone a fea- 
ture story. The reporter started a general 
conversation with the business man. He 
left an hour later with a story of the man’s 
trip to Alaska and an interesting story of 
a criminal who had lived in that city years 
ago and had been closely studied by the 
business man. 

The feature story can be lengthened and 
the imagination given full play on it. Pic- 
tures are important items in newspaper 
features. A feature story will be given a 
better place in the paper and will be of 
much more interest if illustrated. 

Ofttimes a feature story can be built up 
around a picture. A picture of a group of 
firemen of fifty years ago can be used as the 
basis of a good feature in which methods 
used then and now are compared. Or, the 
men shown in the picture can be written up 
in a series of features, telling what they 
later achieved. Whenever possible, in get- 
ting material for a feature story, try to get 
pictures to go with it. Asa rule, the person 
who tells the story can furnish pictures. 
If it is an historical place that is being writ- 
ten about, or a noted person, the newspaper 
will usually stand the expense of having a 
picture taken and a cut made. 


WASTE BASKET OR FILING 
CABINET? 


By RoGER SEARLE 


Which makes the better friend—the waste 
basket or the filing cabinet? 

For myself, I have found nothing so help- 
ful in writing as the clean workroom; but 
I also find that orderliness in the disposal 
of litter is even more important than the 
disposal itself. 

It seems easier at first thought to crumple 
a piece of paper than to file it away; but 
many a writing period has been utterly 
ruined for me by the perspiring search for 
some circular or clipping that came to me 
in the one-cent or one-and-a-half-cent mail 
and for which I would give a king’s ransom 
if I cou'd nail the information it contained. 

This is no idle speculation, for, if you will 
stop to consider, it was probably that bit 
of cheap printed matter that started your 
subconscious mind at work on the current 
article or story, and it was not the blind co- 
incidence you think it was that made you 
need the information in it in exact form 
when it was too late. The frantic search 
through a waste basket for a bit of informa- 
tion is about the most demoralizing thing 
that can come to destroy a good idea in the 
pupa state. 

I advise every writer to throw nothing 
away, but to keep everything, knowing that 
every scrap of paper he has ever read is 
trying to suggest an idea to him, and that 
it may contain special information for the 
rounding out of that idea that can be ob- 
tained nowhere else. 





HIRED 


Golfer: “I want a boy who can count. 
Now, what are five, six and three?” 


Caddie: “Five, six and three, sir? 
Eleven, sir.” 

Golfer: “Come on. You'll do.”—The 
Kablegram. 





HE most done with the least effort is 
true efficiency. 








Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


V 


THE PLAY—BUILDING THE PLOT 


In the two preceding articles we found 
that the first step in writing a p!ay for 
children is to select a “theme,” and then to 
choose for this a “story’—by which we 
mean the idea that will motivate the theme, 
the particular approach which we will make 
to the theme. 

We cited as an example a case in which 
the writer selected “birthdays” as the theme 
for a play which he had been asked to write. 
Then came the business of finding an orig- 
inal story—which we found in the whimsical 
fact that nobody ever has half a birthday— 
and having a little girl, whose birthday was 
six months away, go searching for half a 
birthday—there was the “story.” 

Now the next step is to construct a plot 
for the purpose of telling the story, a peg, 
if you please, upon which to hang action and 
interesting dialogue, with a little song or 
two with dances, and carrying the whole 
story through from start to a logical finish. 

And let me repeat, by way of emphasis, 
that the editors of children’s magazines de- 
mand plot in their plays quite as much as do 
producers of adult plays. The child’s mind, 
which is nothing if not logical, demands that 
something happen as the result of conditions 
laid down at the beginning of the play, and 
if this is not developed in a straightforward 
fashion, the play is bound to miss fire in his 
mind. 

If the reader will permit me to use one 
of my own plays I perhaps can best illus- 
trate the building up of a plot. The theme 
I had chosen was the Sand Man, who was 
unable to come one night because he had 
slept too late and could not be wakened, 
and in whose place a brother came to put 
children to sleep. 

The plot tutfns upon “Plink’s” newness 
at the job. The scene opens with Tommy, 
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a little boy, trying to get two snow men, 
in front of his house, to stand up straight ; 
no sooner does he get one straightened up, 
so, than, in adjusting the other one, the 
first starts to roll over, and soon. Tommy 
becomes impatient and smacks one, when 
his little sister Jane comes out and remon- 
strates with him for his cruelty. Tommy 
is got off the stage and into the house and 
Jane and the two snow men have a little 
song, with a simple dance movement. 

Jane then takes Chub, who can’t stop sob- 
bing after Tommy’s treatment of him, into 
the house—she thinks he is crying because 
he is so cold. This leaves only Giub, the 
other snow man, on the stage, and offers 
an opportunity for a chorus of owls to come 
in and do a pretty song, with a dance move- 
ment—for as they tell Giub, they are watch- 
ers over snow men. 

Then Chub comes back from inside the 
house, almost melted away. The Sand- 
man’s brother, Plink comes in, a bag of sleep 
sand over his shoulders, and in his ignor- 
ance of who it is that goes to sleep, starts 
trying to put the snow men to sleep. 

His efforts are not successful, and Glub 
explains that it is because Plink did not 
bring some dreams with him, that you can’t 
sleep without dreams. So Plink goes home 
to get some dreams—but leaves his bag of 
sand lying there! 

Just then Tommy and Jane come onto the 
stage and see the sleep sand bag, and Tom- 
my starts to take it away so they won’t have 
to go to sleep, when the owls enter for an- 
other dance, and come between Tommy and 
the bag, so that he can’t get it, and circling 
around the two children for a pretty dance 
rhythm, with song. After the song is fin- 
ished and the owls go off stage, a bit of di- 
alogue is given, in which Tommy is sorry 
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he smacked the snow men, and in other 
ways it is seen how lovable and given to day 
dreams he is after all. 

This leads up to the returning of the 
whimsical Plink, who comes back, as Tom- 
my and Jane go off stage, and says he wasn’t 
able to find his dreams. But he says if he 
throws enough sand on them maybe Chub 
and Glub will have dreams, so they can 
sleep. But they are “awaker” than ever, 
which frightens Plink, because he says 
Tommy will be angry (how little he knew 
boys) when he finds that all the sleep sand 
is gone, used up entirely on the snow men. 


But just then Tommy and Jane come 
back and Tommy makes Plink and the snow 
men happy by telling them he has a way 
out—he will let them have some of his day 
dreams, and the play ends with a sudden 
darkening of the,stage and a small tableau 
at the back, showing a little boy dressed as 
a snow man, with military hat, sword and 
medals, charging at the head of a company 
of snow-men troops, in their song explain- 
ing that they are Jack Frost’s army, stand- 
ing on guard in every yard the whole night 
through; then joined by the owls, who ex- 
plain that they are the snow men’s guards, 
however, and both come forward and wish 
the audience a good-night. 


The plot, in a word, thus turns upon 
Plink’s efforts to put the snow men to sleep ; 
the using up of all the sleep-sand, then a 
search for dreams to take its place, and fin- 
ally the saving of the day, or night, through 
Tommy’s day dreams. A background for 
the development of the plot lies in a tender 
note running throughout the piece on 
dreams—in which pink dreams and golden 
dreams, blue dreams—ever so many kinds 
of dreams, play a part. 

Plenty of whimsical “business” must be 
sprinkled through the play. When Chub 
comes out of the house he is plainly very 
much melted down by the warmth inside, an 
effect got by first having him swaddled in 
rolls of cotton batten, which are removed 
while he is off stage. 

Then again, when Plink finds he cannot 
put Glub to sleep, he concludes it is on ac- 
count of his right eye, which he thinks is 





out of place, so he removes it, a huge big 
black eye, and pins it on his chest. 

It is a good plan, too, to provide for ap- 
propriate choruses—containing five to ten 
children, usually doing a simple dance move- 
ment to a song. The author does not need 
to indicate the nature of the steps—the 
teacher or other person who puts on the play 
will attend to that. 


The best plan is to select some tune which 
any group can get music for—the nursery 
songs are best, also airs of national songs, 
even the old melodies like “Old Black Joe.” 
Just indicate in your manuscript what tune 
the words of your song are to be sung to, 
then follow with a simple lyric, containing 
words that can be easily sung by the small- 
est child. 

Sometimes suggestions of operatic effects 
can be got, as when Plink, in one of his en- 
trances, is heard singing offstage, louder 
as he comes nearer, to the tune of “My Old 
Kentucky Home :” 

When the Hum-Hum Sun 

Sets behind the Yawn-Yawn Sea, 

That grand man, the Sandman— 
—upon which he enters. Also, a moment 
later, when one of the snow men asks what 
they shall do, Plink strikes a pose and says: 

Wait a wink 
And let Plink 
Think! 

And all the way through he carries out 
that part—a whimsical creature, always do- 
ing the unexpected thing in a _ theatrical 
manner. 

Whether a play shall open with a chorus, 
where choruses are used, is immaterial. It 
all depends upon the play—the one quoted 
in this article does not, though it could have 
done so very easily. 

In writing the play, be careful to describe 
in each place where it occurs details of the 
business; just what jestures should be 
used, if these are important; details of get- 
ting the characters on and off the stage, any 
changes in costume, etc. In addition, the 
manuscript should start out with a list of 
the characters, with a brief description of 
each one, as also of the choruses that ap- 
pear. 





(Continued on page 60) 








The Market for Verse 


Hope for the Young Poet 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


For many years two classes of books have 
been looked upon by publishers with slight 
favor. 

One of these is still in the discard—the 
collection of short stories. Occasionally we 
see a book of this sort issuing with the im- 
print of a standard publishing house, but 
almost always it will be found that the 
author is one of established reputation, 
whose work will sell on his name quite in- 
dependently of the merit of the tales in the 
collection. (I do not mean to say that these 
collections of short stories will be without 
merit.) But it is a fact that volumes of 
such, whether by known or unknown writ- 
ers, and even though the work itself may be 
of considerable merit, are rarely popular 
with readers, and corisequently not popular 
with publishers. The reader who buys a 
book of fiction usually wants a complete 
story—one of considerable length and sub- 
stance—not a number of detached or slightly 
connected tales, some of which he may have 
read before in current magazines and which 
consequently would have for him a lessened 
interest. 

Specifically, as to collections of short stor- 
ies by unknown writers, it is quite impos- 
sible to put such profitably upon the market, 
almost without regard to their quality, or 
the value of the publisher’s imprint. I am 
making the above plain and direct state- 
ment as frequently I am asked by cor- 
respondents how they may set about having 
a collection of their short stories published. 
It is quite a hopeless proposition. 

The other sort of book to which I refer is 
the collection of poems by an unknown, or 
not very well known writer. For many 
years publishers have not been at all in- 
clined toward poetry for book publication. 
And in fact poetry as a whole has been 
treated in a somewhat cavalier manner even 
by magazine publishers. 
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“Four lines to forty” has been the dictum, 
and the nearer the poet kept to the four 
lines the more apt was he to win editorial 
appreciation. 

The reason is not far to seek. Poems 
were regarded by editors as a sort of neces- 
sary evil to fill up the broken page that 
might be left at the end of an article or of a 
fiction story. Poetry for its own sake was 
not held in great regard. 

Latterly, however, the skies seem to be 
brightening for the versifier. Constantly we 
find volumes of poetry included in the new 
lists of our best publishing houses. Re- 
cently in a single weekly Review I noted 
four such from one publisher. 

Most of these books of verse that are 
coming out contain the work of writers who 
have attained some success in the current 
magazines—at least sufficient to make their 
name known to some portion of the general 
reading public. The poems so published 
have been gathered up, others unpublished 
have been included, and so presentable little 
volumes of an hundred pages or so, nicely 
printed and bound, eventually find their way 
to the book sellers’ counters. 

We have hardly yet reached the point 
where a poet who has not won at least 
magazine recognition can hope to find a 
book publisher to take up his wares. True, 
there are a few who will do this if the 
author will stand the expense of a small 
edition, but this is not generally profitable 
for the writer, either in money or fame, for 
the houses which do this have not often 
the proper facilities for reaching the trade, 
or what is equally important, the reviewers. 

But there are signs, beside these attractive 
little books, that the poet is coming into his 
own. Such standard magazines as Harper’s, 
The Atlantic, and others are devoting more 
space to verse and are using longer poems 
—poems that deserve place on their own 
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merits and not because they are handy as 
fillers. Both the above named magazines 
have recently given two or three pages to 
a single poem. 

That sterling magazine, Adventure, has 
announced that it will welcome poetry, and 
intends to make it a real feature. It, too, 
intimates that long poems as well as brief 
ones will have attention, and I presume that 
with a magazine of a special character such 
as Adventure, it will be desired that the 
poems shall be in line with the general trend 
of its material—that is, verse of the out-of- 
doors and the open road, as well as of ad- 
venture, the border, the sea, etc. 

And there are a number of publications 
that use verse of a special character—verse 
that is in keeping with the particular pur- 
pose of the magazine, as sea verse for Sea 
Stories, verse of the out-of-doors for The 
Open Road, etc. 

Then there are a number of magazines 
of general fiction which afford rather a 
good market, as Munsey’s, which uses per- 
haps a greater number of poems than any 
other one. For this magazine the verse 
must be of popular appeal; that which meets 
the needs of the general reader. The Young 
Publishing Company also for its three maga- 
zines, Young’s, Droll Stories, and Breezy 
Stories, uses verse in line with the general 
character of each one of the publications. 


There are perhaps two hundred journals 
in the country that use verse to some ex- 
tent; and so there is a wide field—but it 
is one that is as crowded as any field of 
literary endeavor. 


It might also be worth while for a writer 
who intends to devote himself sincerely to 
verse writing and to finding all available 
means for publication, to study the require- 
ments of class and trade journals and even 
of some house organs. A number of agri- 
cultural journals use verse, not necessarily 
that pertaining to the farm, but that which 
does have a nature element. Some of the 
out-of-doors and sports journals use verse 
of the outdoors, such as is related to sports, 
hunting, forest life, etc. Religious journals, 
of course, use religious verse, but not very 
many of them offer compensation, 


Professional and business journals such 
as those devoted to medicine, banking, ad- 
vertising, the manufacture and sale of auto- 
mobiles, electricity, house furnishings, in- 
surance, printing and publishing, often are 
glad to relieve their columns with bits of 
verse pertinent to the character of the pub- 
lication. 

There are also a number of metropolitan 
newspapers which are buyers of verse, and - 
all the literary reviews, such as The [nter- 
national Book Review, The Saturday Re- 
view, New York Times Book Review, New 
York Evening Post Book Review, almost 
always give space to one or more poems 
that are used for their literary value and 
not as fillers. 

From the above it may readily be seen 
that the path of the versifier is not so hedged 
about as has been the case in the compara- 
tively recent past. 

Also we have a number of publications 
devoted entirely to poetry. Mostly these are 
conducted for the encouragement of the new 
writer, to enable him to find an avenue for 
publication and publicity. Generally these 
do not pay for contributions, but often they 
are a stepping stone—an introduction to 
publications that do pay for verse offerings. 

And the Juveniles must not be forgotten, 
for all the way from St. Nicholas, and The 
Youth’s Companion, down to the ones for 
the very little people, verse is always in de- 
mand. Particularly the young people’s pub- 
lications of the different church organiza- 
tions afford a good outlet for wholesome 
poetry adapted to the understanding of 
young readers. 





WHERE WORDS FAILED 


The new guard was not familiar with a 
certain railway run in Wales. A station 
was approached that rejoiced in the name 
of “Llanfairfechany-Willgogerych.” 

For a few minutes the guard stood look- 
ing at the signboard in mute helplessness. 

Then, arms toward the carriages, he 
called out to the passengers: “If there’s 
anvbody there for here, this is it.” 
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New Year Greetings to You 


BaD) HE dawning of a new year leads 
<< us to wish our many friends the 
greatest gift of all—an overflowing 
i A measure of happiness and good-will. 





Opportunities have come to all of us during 
the past year; new and greater opportunities 
will surely come during the approaching months. 


It is our wish and hope that not only may 
you reflect with pride on the achievements that 
these opportunities have spelled for you in the 
months past, but that the months to come will 
bring you still vaster satisfaction and content- 
ment, 


Right now may we stop to realize what a 
good world this really is. Success waits for 
everyone who determines not to give up until 
he reaps his reward. May this realization 
remain with you during the years to come. 


We take this opportunity to thank our 
readers for their loyal support. That we hope 
to continue meriting it, goes without saying. 
To serve you joyously and sincerely, is our 
earnest wish. 


Again we say, “A JOLLY NEW YEAR 
TO YOU!” 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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Carl Sandburg Talks on Poetry and 
Children’s Stories 


By HENRY HARRISON 


We were seated at the dining table: Carl 
Sandburg, Mrs. Sandburg, the little Sand- 
burgs and I. We spoke of this, and of that 
while Carl partook of beer—real beer, by 
the way. That’s one of the things I shall 
remember Elmhurst, Illinois, ’ for — Carl 
Sandburg’s beer. And, apropos, I ought to 
mention the excellent grape-juice prepara- 
tion I imbibed so cordially. But this, I 
fear, is supposed to be an interview, not a 
treatise on the quality of beverages. So 
let me go. 

“Only the other day,” said Mr. Sand- 
burg in the course of our chat, “a young 
man asked me to read some of his poems, 
and criticize them for him. I told him right 
there and then that all the criticism in the 
world will not keep him from being a poet. 
If he wants to be a poet, nothing will pre- 
vent him. It is up to him, not to any critic 
of his.” And Mr. Sandburg proceeded to 
nibble another peanut. 

After our beakers of beer were absorbed, 
and the table was clearéd, and Mrs. Sand- 
burg and the little Sandburgs left the room, 
I began to fire my queries at mine host. 

“How did you become a poet?” I asked, 
and Mr. Sandburg gave me this answer: 
“T never sent the manuscript of a first book 
of poetry to a publisher. I had a number 
of free verse pieces that had been printed 
fugitively in magazines, but I didn’t think 
there was really an audience for these 
pieces.” 

I asked Mr. Sandburg what he thought 
of free verse. 

“Tt’s the oldest and the earliest of the 
forms,” he replied. “Free verse is inev- 
itable, as inevitable as rain. It is like feath- 
ers on a duck. Life isn’t natural without 
it. In some ages it has been written, in 
others it has been spoken. But it must 
always exist.” 

“What do you think of the poetry maga- 
zines ?” I asked. 


“The more the better,” answered Mr. 
Sandburg. “I consider them a remarkable 
phenomenon. There’s Poetry, A Magazine 
of Verse, The Lyric West, The Southwest 
Review, All’s Well, The Measure, and oth- 
ers. One might wish that the youth of 
former epochs might be so well repre- 
sented.” 

Of the poetry of the future, Mr. Sand- 
burg jested. “It may connect with the 
radio. But it is too difficult to answer that 
question seriously. One might run into a 
thousand different hazards.” 

I asked mine host his say on rhyme and 
rhythm. “I’m afraid you’ll have to let that 
go,” he replied. I asked him what he 
thought of blank verse. “You'll have to 
let that go, too,” he answered. And so 
blank verse must take a blank reply. 

“What country do you think has pro- 
duced the best poets?” I inquired. 

Mr. Sandburg answered: “I wouldn’t 
trade any particular group for Whitman, 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Poe. Also, you 
might mention Melville for his Moby Dick. 
Most people do not look on Moby Dick as 
a poem. It’s as sure a poem as the Book 
of Job is a poem.” 

I was quite surprised when mine host in- 
formed me that he didn’t know whether or 
not our modern poets are better than those 
of yesterday. Surely, I thought, Carl Sand- 
burg would acknowledge the present-day 
group much superior to the bygone batch. 
But Mr. Sandburg didn’t know. “I’d have 
to go into a long discussion concerning 
that,” he added 

“Who do you think is our best poet?” I 
continued. 

“As soon as I’m told who is the best ball 
player,” retorted the poet, “I’ll tell you who 
is our best poet. I can say, however, that 
I have enjoyed and admired Robert Frost, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Edna Millay, and 
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12 Poetry is a fossil rock-print of a fin and 


Dorothy Dudley, a New York woman who 
has written prose that is actual poetry.” 

Mr. Sandburg took himself to the couch 
hard-by, and rested himself. He had been 
playing with a ball against the wall while 
answering some of my questions. 

“What do you think of inspirational 
poetry and of manufactured verse?” I in- 


terrogated. 
Mr. Sandburg chuckled. ‘You write the 
answer,” he ordered. “I'll trust you to 


write the correct answer.” “Why so?” I 
asked. “Well, I like the way in which you 
put the question.” Now I dare not take 
the rdle of answer-man. 

“What are your ideas on poetry ?” I asked 
him. The poet in this poet refused to an- 
swer. “That’s too sweeping and broad a 
question,” he said. “I could write a book 
on that.” (To queries Mr. Sandburg did 
not answer, he could write a book about.) 

“Well, what do you think constitutes 
good poetry?” I followed up. 

“That’s also too general,” he replied. 
“But I suggest that you quote my definition 
on poetry. Really, I could have written a 
book about the definition alone.” 

Here you have his definition: 

Poetry is a projection across silence of 
cadences arranged to break that silence 
with definite intentions of echoes, syllables, 
wave lengths. 

Poetry is an art practised with the terribly 
plastic material of human language. 

3 Poetry is the report of a nuance between 
two moments, when people say, ‘Listen!’ 
and ‘Did you see it? Did you hear it? 
What was it?’ - 

Poetry is the tracing of the trajectories of 
a finite sound to the infinite points of its 
echoes. 

Poetry is a sequence of dots and dashes, 
spelling depths, crypts, cross-lights, and 
moon wisps. i 
Poetry is a puppet-show, where riders of 
skyrockets and divers of sea fathoms 
gossip about the sixth sense and the fourth 
dimension. 

Poetry is a plan for a slit in the face of a 
bronze-fountain goat and the path of fresh 
drinking water. 

Poetry is the slipknot tightened around a 
time-beat of one thought, two thoughts and 
a last interweaving thought there is not 
yet a number for, 

Poetry is an echo asking a shadow dancer 
to be a partner. : 
10 Poetry is the journal of a sea animal liv- 
ing on land wanting to fly the air. 

Poetry is a series of explanations of life, 
fading off into horizons too swift for ex- 
planations. 
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and a wing, with an illegible oath between. 
Poetry is an exhibit of one pendulum con- 
necting with other and unseen pendulums 
inside and outside the one seen. 

Poetry is a sky dark with a wild-duck 
migration. 


5 Poetry is a search for syllables to shoot 


at the barriers of the unknown and the 
unknowable. 

Poetry is any page from a sketchbook of 
outlines of a doorknob with thumb-prints 
of dust, blood, dreams. 


7 Poetry is a type-font design for an alpha- 


bet of fun hate, love, death. 

Poetry is the cipher key to the five mystic 
wishes packed in a hollow silver bullet fed 
to a flying fish. 

Poetry is a theorem of a yellow-silk hand- 
kerchief knotted with riddles, sealed in a 
balloon tied to the tail of a kite flying in 
a white wind against a blue sky in spring. 
Poetry is a dance music measuring buck- 
and-wing follies along with the gravest and 
stateliest dead-marches. 

Poetry is a silver of the moon lost in the 
belly of a golden frog. 

Poetry is a mock of a cry at finding a 
million dollars and a mock of a laugh at 
losing it. 

Poetry is the silence and speech between a 
wet struggling root of a flower and a sun- 
lit blossom of that flower. 

Poetry is the harnessing of the paradox 
of earth cradling life and then entomb- 
ing tt. 

Poetry is the opening and closing of a 
door, leaving those who look through to 
guess about what is seen during a moment. 
Poetry is a fresh morning spider-web tell- 
ing a story of moonlit hours, of weaving 
and waiting during a night. 

Poetry is a statement of a series of equa- 
tions, with numbers and symbols changing 
like the changes of mirrors, pools, skies, 
the only never-changing sign being the sign 
of infinity. 

Poetry is a pack-sack of invisible keep- 
sakes, 

Poetry is a section of river-fog and mov- 
ing boat-lights, delivered between bridges 
and whistles, so one says, ‘Oh!’ and an- 
other, ‘How?’ 

Poetry is a kinetic arrangement of static 
syllables. 

Poetry is the arithmetic of the easiest way 
and the primrose path, matched up with 
foam-flanked horses, bloody knuckles, and 
bones, on the hard ways to the stars. 
Poetry is the shuffling of boxes of illusions 
buckled with a strap of facts. 

Poetry is an enumeration of birds, bees, 
babies, butterflies, bugs, bambinos, baba- 
yagas, and bipeds, beating their way up 
bewildering bastions. 

Poetry is a phantom script telling how 
rainbows are made and why they go away. 
Poetry is the establishment of a meta- 
phorical link between white butterfly- 
wings and the scraps of torn-up love-letters. 
Poetry is the achievement of the synthesis 
of hyacinths and biscuits. 
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37 Poetry is the mystic, sensuous mathematics 
of fire, smokestacks, waffles, pansies, 
people, and purple sunsets. 


38 Poetry is the capture of a picture, a song, 
or a flair, in a deliberate prism of words. 


“What do you think of poetry courses?” 
I asked mine host. 

“IT wouldn’t give an off-hand opinion,” 
he replied. “I could write a book about 
that.” What books Carl Sandburg could 
write! 

“Of sex relationships as far as poets are 
concerned?” I continued. 

“The poets haven’t solved that any more 
than the soldiers, the sailors, or the rail- 
road men,” he answered. “Or the travel- 
ing salesmen,” I suggested. “Or the travel- 
ing salesmen,” he echoed. 

I asked: “Is the poet born, not made?” 

“In the same sense that race-horses are 
not made,” he answered, “and prize-fight- 
ers—and prize egg-laying hens.” 

“You agree, then, with Amy Lowell when 
she said that the poet must learn his trade 
like the cabinet-maker his?” I asked. 

“Yes, 1 do,” Mr. Sandburg declared. 
“Writing is a trade just as bricklaying is.” 

From poetry I proceeded to the delicate 
art of writing stories for children. Mr. 
Sandburg was intolerant of those who dis- 
missed children’s stories because they were 
essentially children’s stories. The Chicago 
poet asserted: “There’s supposed to be a 
separate state of idiocy and low intelligence 
among children that prevents grown-ups 
from reading children’s stories, unless in 
an endurance test. Many stories for chil- 
dren should be absorbed by adults.” 

Mr. Sandburg believes that his Rottabaga 
stories are far more consequential than his 
poems. “I’m sure of their simplicity and 
of their finality,” he maintained in allusion 
to his stories. “I’m pretty sure that the 
bulk of my verse will—.” “Fade away?” 
I suggested. “Yes, fade away,” he said, 
“and two or three of my Rottabaga stories 
will remain two thousand years from now.” 

Mine host admires Hans Christian An- 
derson. He feels that Master Hans is more 
important than Keats, at least, as far as 
Carl Sandburg himself is concerned. He 


also enjoys Kipling, Grimm, and “then an 
immense range of folk tales and myths of 
all nations.” Mr. Sandburg, incidentally, 
believes that “most children are better than 
what is handed them.” 

“What should make a children’s story?” 
I asked. 

“That runs partly into negatives,” Mr. 
Sandburg answered. “The sorry feature 
of the bulk of children’s stories is that they 
magnify the glory of princes and princesses, 
dukes and duchesses, marquises and mar- 
quises, kings and queens, sultans and 
viziers. They glorify those who neither 
fight nor work.” 

“But they also glorify generals and sol- 
diers,” I suggested, loathing war. 

“Yes, but at least soldiers take chances. 
They fight, anyway,” he retaliated. 

The inspiration of children’s stories is no 
simple matter, as many freelance authors 
doubtless know too well. Writing stories 
for kiddies is arduous as far as plot and 
style are concerned. 

“Loafing with children will provide you 
with the inspiration,” advised Mr. Sand- 
burg. “You must enjoy the play of their 
minds. You will find material in them 
when they are whimsical and contemplative. 
Searching the child who is still alive is an- 
other way of getting inspiration. The old- 
est of people who are really alive, and who 
were children once, will furnish you with 
matter. People who have to deal with chil- 
dren, and who once had no childhood them- 
selves—that is deplorable.” 

We spoke of other matters—movies, as- 
pirations, vagabonding, and more. And 
then I bade au revoir to this famous poet, 
this man who has been a milk-wagon driver, 
a porter in a barber shop, a scene-shifter, 
a trucker at brick kilns, a pottery workman, 
and all before he was seventeen! Carl 
Sandburg has washed dishes in hotels, has 
pitched wheat in Kansas, has been a painter 
(not the kind that is associated with art 
galleries); has been a soldier —in other 
words, everything to make him—shall I say 
fit to be ?—the poet. 








Writing for the Trade Journals 
By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 
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(Continued from December Issue.) 





This is the tenth of a series of timely articles by this gifted writer, opening a remu- 
nerative field that many ambitious writers have overlooked. His exposition is clear, 
impressive, and true. He believes that good American dollars should be received in 
exchange for a writer’s brains, and tells how to get them. 





Choosing a Subject to Write About 


While the choice of a suitable subject is 
ever a matter of the first importance in 
writing for the trade journals, it is doubly 
so if you plan the syndication of your ar- 
ticle. Let us, therefore, in closing this dis- 
cussion, briefly consider again each of the 
various subjects listed for the merchandis- 
ing magazines in Part II of this series. 


Advertising Stories 


This is not a good subject for syndicating 
because it is practically impossible to write 
an advertising story of a sufficiently general 
nature to make it apply to more than one 
field of selling. This could be done, of 
course, but the result would not be a worth- 
while story, hence it would have little 
chance for acceptance. If, however, you 
can get hold of some effective letters used 
in a direct mail advertising campaign, and 
these are such that they might apply to sev- 
eral different fields, a salable syndicate 
story might be written on this subject. 


Plans and Ideas 


Stories of this kind are the best of all 
for syndicating, as a general rule. In Part 
III, I outlined three stories of this kind, all 
of which lent themselves very readily to 
syndicating. Refresh your memory by turn- 
ing hack to Part III and again looking over 
these stories. If you can get hold of any 
stories of this nature you will find they can 
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generally be syndicated quite profitably, 
and that the number of fields is not as lim- 
ited as is the case with most other subjects. 


Credits and Collections 


This is another good subject for syndi- 
cate stories, particularly articles on collect- 
ing. For, as I have above stated, the prin- 
ciples of collecting money are substantially 
the same in one field of selling as in another, 
and a method or a collection letter used suc- 
cessfully by one merchant, could be just as 
successfully used by any other merchant in 
whatever line of business he might be en- 
gaged. Not only are brief stories of this 
kind adaptable for syndicating, but full 
length articles concerning the methods o€ 
successful collection managers as well. 


Retail Salesmanship 


Like collecting, the principles of retail 
salesmanship are the same in one field as in 
another, so stories on this subject also may 
be syndicated with profit. However, it is 
not nearly as good a topic for syndicating 
as collecting. 


Store Sales 


In Part II, I made the statement that ar- 
ticles on this topic should be avoided if you 
have anything else to write about, as it is 
not a very profitable subject to handle. The 
same is true in the syndicating of such 
stories, and while there may be an occa- 
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sional exception there are few if any sto- 
ries.on this topic that could be profitably 
syndicated. 


Handling Salespeople 


Practically any stories of this nature 
would lend themselves to syndicate, and if 
the idea involved were a particularly good 
one it ought to sell in a number of different 
fields. 


Selling Against Competition 


Certain stories of this type would syndi- 
cate profitably, while others would not syn- 
dicate at all. The best topic would be meth- 
ods used by smaller town merchants to 
combat the competition of catalog houses. 
The number of fields in which such stories 
could be sold, however, would usually be 
more or less limited. 


Store Equipment 


While a story might occasionally turn up 
pertaining to some phase of store equip- 
ment that could be sold as a syndicate, re- 
garded as a whole the subject is not a profit- 
able one for that purpose as such stories 
are only of value when they are built around 
some particular retail store. Obviously, a 
magazine in the retail shoe field wouldn’t 
care to publish a story of this kind if it con- 
cerned a hardware store, and vice versa. 


Buying 

This is a fairly good subject for syndi- 
cating, but the number of fields would gen- 
erally be quite limited. Methods of buy- 
ing that would apply to the shoe business, 
for instance, might also apply to any line 
of business where style was a factor, such 
as men’s clothing, dry goods, etc., but not 
to the hardware business, the drug business, 
or to any business of this nature. Hence, 
-such'a story could only be sold in a very 
few fields. 


Store Management 


If you will look over the various topics 
listed under this classification in Part II 
you will see that there are some of them 
which would apply to almost any line of 
retail business, and that could therefore be 
syndicated profitably. For instance, such 


subjects as financing, choosing a store loca- 
tion, business law, insurance, etc. On the 
other hand, such topics as handling, pack- 
ing and shipping could not be syndicated 
at all, as the story would have to concern 
a certain line of merchandise only. 


Stock Knowledge 


As accurate knowledge of stock is im- 
portant in all lines of the retail business, 
stories of this nature can ordinarily be syn- 
dicated with fair success. However, like 
articles on buying, the number of fields 
would be limited and for the same reason. 
For instance, if the article concerned a per- 
petual inventory system used in a dry goods 
store, you might make it apply also to any 
other store handling wearing apparel of any 
kind; but you could hardly make it apply 
to the grocery business or the drug business. 
On the other hand, there are some topics 
under “Stock Knowledge” that could be 
syndicated in a great many fields. 


Co-operation Among Merchants 


While articles on retail association work 
or on conventions of merchants could not 
be syndicated, stories directly pertaining to 
co-operative plans or methods among deal- 
ers could be sold very readily as syndicates. 
For instance, suppose the story concerned 
a co-operative advertisement or advertising 
campaign in which several merchants were 
taking part; it could be written, of course, 
for as many different fields as there were 
different lines of business represented by 
these merchants. 


Retail Selling 


If you will look over the list of topics 
under this classification in- Part II you will 
see that most of them could: be syndicated, 
though in some cases the number of fields 
would be more or less limited... The best 
topics would be methods of getting names 
for the mailing list, call trade, winning trade 
of new customers and winning back trade 
of customers who had quit buying, methods 
of winning the good will of adults, use of 
the telephone to get business, and methods 
of creating business in dull seasons. The 


other subjects listed would be less: favorable 


for syndicating. . 





The Mechanics of Humor 
By MALONE FARREL 


ITI 


HUMOROUS VERSE—NONSENSE 


Humorous verse takes a variety of forms, 
nonsense being one of the most delightful 
of them all. Then there is the parody, 
satirical verse, society verse, whimsical 
verse, verse founded upon the light French 
forms, and a miscellaneous class of poetry 
that we may call “humorous idea verse,” in 
which the idea, quite apart from its form, 
provides the humorous effect. 

Far more than in any other kind of 
humor, in light verse the form contributes 
to the total effect quite as much as the 
thought itself—in the parody and nonsense 
verse even more. 

But in this paper we want to study non- 
sense verse, and first of all the limerick, 
than which no variety of nonsense has con- 
tributed more to the gayety of literature. 

The limerick first gained fame through 
Edward Lear’s “Book of Nonsense,” pub- 
lished in 1846, though the form had been 
invented some years before that. 

We leave it to the psychologists to ex- 
plain why this form, quite apart from the 
thought, or lack of it, in the following ex- 
ample from Lear, should amuse, but amuse 
it does: 

There was a young person of Smyrna, 
Whose grandmother threatened to burn her; 
But she seized on the cat, 


And said, “Granny, burn that! i 
You incongruous old woman of Smyrna! 


There is something in the galloping qual- 
ity of the meter that makes, of course, for 
jollity—especially in the fact that the first 
two lines, each with an iamb, followed by 
two anapests and ending with an unaccented 
syllable, are followed by two short lines that 
introduce surprise in the form of a stop- 
ping short with two anapests in each line, 
trailed by a line that goes back to the form 
of the original line. Brevity, too, makes 
for the humorous effect—it is difficult to 
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conceive of even a nonsense idea being 
written with the same effect in a series of 
limericked stanzas as in a single limerick. 

We should add, parenthetically, that the 
limerick may also take, in the first, second 
and fifth lines, merely the iamb followed 
by two anapests, omitting the unaccented 
syllable given in the example cited above. 
Also later nonsense writers so altered the 
last line that it did not parallel so closely 
(and not at all the rhyme word) the first 
two lines. As in the following: 


A surgeon once owned a big ape, 
He kept it tied up with a tape, 

One day it broke loose 

And stirred up the deuce, 
But the surgeon cut off his escape. 


It will be noticed here that the third and 
fourth lines contain in this limerick an iamb 
and an anapest. We refer to the fact in 
order to point out that there is considerable 
latitude in the metrical arrangement of the 
limerick. 

Whimsical as is the form, however, it is 
its downrightness, its utter lack of sense, 
that gives the limerick its humor, with a 
complete absence of responsibility and logic. 
For your first attempt write a first line, 
with the proper number of feet, about a 
young man or a young woman, or other 
person, then follow with a second line start- 
ing with a relative pronoun “who,” and the 
rest is easy. 

Following up the nonsense quality of Ed- 
ward Lear’s limericks, Lewis Carroll intro- 
duced a body of nonsense literature that, 
especially in its poetry, set a standard that 
probably has never been approached by later 
writers, though W. S. Gilbert, in his lyrics 
for the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and 
more recent writers like Carolyn Wells, 
Otiver Herford ard Gelett Burgess, have 
reached a high excellence, indeed. Carroll’s 
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famous “Jabberwocky” is supreme, as also 
Tweedledee’s song, beginning: 
The sun was shining on the sea 
Shining with all his might; 
He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright— 


And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night. 


The moderns have followed through very 
well indeed, giving us nonsense of a high 
poetic order, and catching splendidly the 
fine spirit of Lear and Carroll. We doubt 
if anything better has been written than 
Gelett Burgess’ oft-quoted : 

I never saw a purple cow, 
I never hope to see one; 
But I can tell you, anyhow, 
I’d rather see than be one. 

There is a broad field for nonsense verse. 
Undoubtedly the American reading public 
is becoming educated up to nonsense. We 
say “educated up” advisedly, because it re- 
quires a fairly cultivated taste to appreci- 
ate the wayward, whimsical quality of this 
form of humor, and our tastes are upwards. 
Any market that buys humor at all will take 
good nonsense verse. 

As a background for writing nonsense, 
we would advise those who have not read 
widely in it to procure a copy of Lear’s 
“Book of Nonsense” and of Carroll’s “Alice 
in Wonderland.” As for the succeeding 
writers, the cream of their work can be 
found in the various anthologies of non- 
sense edited by Carolyn Wells, herself a 
writer of delightful nonsense. 

The importance of a wide reading in the 
form lies in the wide scope which one there- 
by discovers for the form, and also the ma- 
terial which it offers in the way of parody 
and variation. Lear’s “Akoond of Swat,” 
as a single example of this latter point: 
Eugene Field used the Akoond in one of his 
delightful nonsense poems, and other writ- 
ers time without number have drawn upon 
it—not to mention the baseball writers who 
have utilized it as a name for Babe Ruth. 
The “Cruise of the Snark” has been like- 
wise heavily drawn upon for nonsense ma- 
terial. 

Nonsense verse divides roughly into two 
classes: (a) that in which the effect lies in 
absurd sounds, with no idea whatever, and 
(b) that in which the topsyturviness of the 
thought provides the humor. 
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“Jabberwocky” is the greatest example 
yet written of the first class. Then there 
was John Bennett’s love poem, “To Marie,” 
the first stanza of which ran as follows: 
When the breeze from the bluebottle’s blustering blim 

Twirls the toads in-a tooroomaloo, 

And the whiskery whine of the wheedlesome whim 

Drowns the roll of the rattatatoo, 

Then I dream in the shade of the shally-go-shee, 

And the voice of the bally-molay 


Brings the smell of stale poppy-cods blummered in blee, 
From the willy-wad over the way. 


At the same time, even when absurd 
sounds do not constitute the entire note of 
the poem, as in “Jabberwocky” and “To 
Marie,” a humorous word or name, or 
phrase, may be used as the central idea for 
the second type of nonsense verse, as in the 
“Akoond of Swat,” a poem which would 
not have been written except for the absurd 
name, but which depends in greater part for 
its effect upon the humor of the poem itself. 

Under this second heading, too, comes a 
type of verse that takes on the nature of 
burlesque, for which nonsense is particu- 
larly adapted, as in Oliver Herford’s take- 
off on the etherialities of metaphysics, be- 
ginning: 

Why and Wherefore set out one day 
To hunt for a wild Negation. 

They agreed to meet at a cool retreat 
On the Point of Interrogation. 

The form lends itself also to parody, as 
in Cuthbert Bede’s parody of “In Mem- 
oriam,” which begins: 

We seek to know, and knowing seek; 
We seek, we know, and every sense 
Is trembling with the great intense, 

And vibrating to what we speak. 

As for the purely technical side of verse 
construction, this follows conventional 
methods. Absurd rhymes play an import- 
ant part; words which in serious poems are 
never used for rhyming purposes may be 
used with effect, as in Gelett Burgess rhym- 
ing of “inhibit” with “flibbertigibbet.” And 
the nonsense writer really enjoys being up 
against it for a word for a difficult rhyme; 
because he has merely to invent some out- 
landish name or word, and increases his 
effect thereby. 

All metrical and stanza arrangements are 
used, the most stately with the lightest, as 
befits the theme. 7 

(We will continue upon the 
subject of humorous verse next 
month by a study of “parody” 
and “satirical verse.” ) 








Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The twenty-third of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the 
novel by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and 
had two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ “Noah’s Ark,’ “The Untenanted Heart,” “The 
Man That Never Was,” etc. 


XXIII—THE NOVEL COMPARED WITH OTHER FORMS 


There are length, breadth and depth in 
the novel length work of fiction that give 
the writer a feeling of room, leisure and 
ease that no other form of writing can ap- 
proach. In other words, we are apt to essay 
our novel with a nonchalance that is next 
to bravado. Too soon, however, we begin 
to make alarming discoveries. We one day 
sit down to our work with a feeling ap- 
proaching terror at the unending waste of 
unpenned words which we must continue 
on and on to employ, labor over, phrase, 
plot and all the while sustain a story. We 
have been at it a week and there remain 
many weary months still ahead of us! Each 
day we must wade through thousands of 
words, chasing them, ensnaring them, cap- 
turing them and then trying to make them 
behave according to the etiquette of our 
story. 

Or worse yet, perhaps we have run out 
of words and ideas and plot and story! For 
the story must be sustained, is the thought 
that tortures us. 

On the other hand, a short story means 
only the work of a week perhaps, or a few 
weeks at the most. In the short story we 
have the satisfaction of writing about one 
thing; we are not crowded by characters 
and have to keep in mind in the main but 
one character, and we are advised to stick 
to one place. These rules are not hard and 
fast, but they will suffice in our effort to 
draw’ a graphic comparison. We might 
write perhaps ten short stories or more 
while we are at work on one novel. 
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But after all, the whole question here 
begged is one of endurance. The short 
story is only easier to write in point of pen 
energy. There is the art of each to be mas- 
tered. Because we can write one is not to 
be concluded that we can write the other. 
The good novel is no better than the good 
short story. Size has nothing to do with 
the greatness of the achievement. The 
novel is a matter of breadth of vision, a 
power to marshal large forces of charac- 
ters, an endurance to spread the compressed 
matter of ten short stories over a vast plain 
of typewriting paper. 

Even when we compare the play with the 
novel — granted the ability to successfully 
write our story in both forms, which is very 
rare—we again find it largely a matching 
of agility, in the play, with endurance, in the 
novel. It requires a facile expressiveness 
and an agile mind to write a play. It is all 
dialog, this play. Nothing exists that can- 
not be spoken. That is technically but not 
literally true, however. For the playwright 
has many powerful aids which the novelist 
cannot claim. The novelist is always on his 
own. But the playwright has not only able 
assistants in the actor, the scenic artist, the 
lighting effects man, but also they become 
his collaborators as well. The bad actor can 
doom a good play, the shallow director may 
quite misinterpret it, the scenic artist may 
render the lines ridiculous. 

Several times I have mentioned “time” in 
connection with the execution of literary 
work. I want to correct any possible’ er- 
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roneous impression I may have given 
thereby. In the realm of artistic achieve- 
ment there is no such thing as time. “Art is 
long; Time is fleeting.” I have seen a chair- 
stall in Florence upon which a monk had 
spent thirty years of his life carving; in 
Grand Rapids they turn out a chair every 
few minutes! In the same category is a 
missal I have taken in my hands, the illu- 
mination and uncial lettering contained 
therein occupied the entire lives of several 
pious artists—one book; while within the 
period of perhaps a few weeks sometimes 
they turn out say 300,000 of Harold Bell 
Wright’s books. Need we remark that 
there is a difference? We will go further, 
and state that they lie in different spheres. 
There is the suggestion of a lesson here. 
The more rapid the work, the more mechan- 
ical it is apt to become. Yet there is a valid 
exception from this ruling too. I don’t 
think we ever work quite as rapidly as un- 
der the stress of pure inspiration. The 
thoughts come rushing into our brain and 
tumbling into our imagination too fast even 
for any mechanical means of expression. 
Don’t get technique and mechanics con- 
fused. Technique is something we must 
have learned so thoroughly that we employ 
it unconsciously ; mechanics, is a wonderful 
but meretricious machine that we must ever 
keep our thoughts on or it is apt to maim 
us and our work irremediably. Artists 
must learn technique, but they become poor 
“operators.” 

Finally, let us compare the novel form 
with that of the photoplay (synopsis). 
There is an invisible likeness between the 
two. In point of matter (the photoplay 
synopsis has an arbitrary length of less 
than 5,000 words) the synopsis has the 
physical dimensions of a short story. In 
point of breadth and inclusiveness it has— 
or should have the content of a story equal 
to that of the novel. It takes a whale of an 
idea to endure (I use the same term as 
with the novel) the strain of a bona fide 
photoplay. Of the photoplays I see, not one 
in ten of them has the necessary breadth. 
In this particular, do not confuse length of 
film with breadth and depth of story. 
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And now to line up the essential differ- 
ences between the novel and its scope and 
its cousin arts: 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
short story is brevity. This is attained by 
means of a process of condensation. But 
there must be much in little. Short stories 
may reach great heights of the imagination 
(see Poe) and great depths of emotion (see 
most any of the Russians). But breadth it 
should not have. It should follow a single 
trail throughout upon which cumulative sus- 
pense must fasten our emotional eye from 
the opening word to the closing. And that 
closing word should be the fulfillment of the 
promise contained in the opening word. The 
short stories then should be told in terms of 
brevity, condensed brevity. 

Our play should be told in terms of 
dialog. The scene painter makes all our 
scenes, so there is no place in the play for 
physical description. (There is an enumer- 
ation of the contents of each scene, how- 
ever, and an indication of every action of 
the players, in parentheses). The writer of 
plays is more and more amazed as he pro- 
ceeds and progresses at how much can be 
told without words. In the Play there are 
but three chapters (acts) let us say. These 
are like the chapters in a serial should be. 
They end at the apex of a crisis, although 
the ending of each act is a different sort of 
a crisis. The first act usually ends with a 
crisis that rips the characters out of tune 
with the life they happen to be living at the 
moment of the beginning of the play. The 
second act usually ends with a crisis that 
marks the end of endurance under the new 
era of things brought about by crisis num- 
ber one. And the third (or last act) ter- 
minates in a crisis that leaves the characters 
either content or resigned to a changed life 
that crises number one and number two 
have effected. 


Our photoplay should be told in terms of 
action. Every artifice for the stimulation 
and simulation of pure action is brought 
into play. Strangely enough, the most 
effective means of conveying a sense of 
immediacy and action is the use throughout 
of the present tense. “He runs to the 

(Continued on page 61) 








The Gift of Seeing 


By GRACE REEVES 


It sounds unpardonably trite to say that 
observation is not only beneficial but essen- 
tial to writers, and yet after working for 
several years with folks who write and who 
fail to see things right under their noses, 
so to speak, I became convinced that this is 
one subject about which more should be 
said. 

I have a very good friend who writes 
stories and plays—the sort of friend in 
whom one can confide. One day in the 
midst of one of these talks, he said, “If I 
only had something to write about, I could 
shell it out all right. There must be plenty 
doing around here, but I’m darned if I can 
see it.” “That’s just it,” I chimed in tri- 
umphantly, “it’s here but you don’t see it.” 
And then I started telling him where I find 
ideas. 

There’s been a lot.of new-fangled stuff 
published about traveling to out-of-the-way 
places for drama and color. Both of these 
can be found on street cars, on boats and 
commuting trains. There are writers who 
always carry something to read to make the 
trip less tiresome, and yet more happens on 
a street car in a week than one could find 
on a trip to the South Sea Isles. One time 
I saw an engagement broken on a street 
car; another time I saw a man die; again 
I saw two friends meet who had not seen 
each other for years. There’s something 
about a street car that makes people un- 
guarded—petty meanness, and innate gen- 
erosity crop out without conscious effort or 
restraint. People are always doing sur- 
prising things. 

I commute every day in the year except 
Sundays and holidays, and yet you couldn’t 
bribe me to close my eyes even for two 
minutes—I might miss something! There’s 


infinite variety, color, and thrilling interest | 


in the masses of people crowding on the 
clumsy looking ferry boats. There’s an 
ever-changing beauty in old San Francisco 
Bay with its sea-green water and thick, 
white fogs. There’s an undercurrent of life, 
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vigorous and compelling, in the shifting, 
hurrying crowds at the Ferry Building and 
in the streets of the city. Types and local 
color are there for the observant author. 
Men hunched up in heavy overcoats, read- 
ing the paper. Women drooping wearily. 
Young girls laughing and talking. Bits of 
unguarded conversation revealing thoughts 
that self consciousness or reserve would 
smother in a more formal gathering. Thick, 
purple twilights. Flower-stands full of blaz- 
ing color and fragrance. And standing 
around the flower-stands are more types. 
Young men ordering bunches of sweet, wet 
violets and handing them clumsily to the 
girls beside them. Women swathed in furs 
buying great bunches of gleaming, white 
crysanthemums and people streaming out of 
the office buildings and rushing by with only 
a passing look of desire and admiration in 
their eyes. 

There is a woman who writes stories in 
an inimitable way, who told me she traveled 
for several years in search of atmosphere 
and color and finally came back to her home 
in a small suburban town and started writ- 
ing about people she had known all her life 
giving them the old, familiar background. 
It was then she became really well known. 
She quite agrees with me that writers do 
not have to search for drama and color. 
To use her expression, “It’s standing knee- 
deep around you all the time.” There are 
so many things to challenge the imagination 
and sympathies in this world, that there is 
no excuse for boredom. Boredom is one 
emotion or state of mind that I’ve never 
been able to fathom, or sympathize with for 
that matter. It is an admission of willful 
blindness—both mental and physical. Varie- 
ty does not always produce the coveted 
ideas. I’ve traveled with my dad ever since 
I was a small girl and then settled down 
for three years in a barren, hot, little town 
on the Mexican border, but never once lost 
an absorbing interest in everything and 

{Continued on page 62) 
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Photography and New Year’s 


Resolutions 
By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


What has photography to do with a 
writer’s New Year’s resolutions? Some 
may say that it has very little to do with 
them. However, there are others who be- 
lieve that photography may make all the dif- 
ference in the world, so far as financial 
returns during the coming year are con- 
cerned. If this is so, in what way will 
photography help? It is the purpose of 
this little article to suggest some ways by 
which the writer can avail himself of the 
advantages of adding photography to his 
literary stock in trade. 

The first step is to make a resolution; 
the second is to keep it; and the third is to 
derive the moral and financial benefit to be 
obtained by keeping a good resolution. To 
resolve to use photography as an aid to 
greater literary effort is splendid; but this 
alone will accomplish little. To it should 
be added the determination to master 
photography and make really good pictures. 
By that I do not mean that photography in 
all its applications should be studied, but 
only that part of it which will apply directly 
and profitably to the individual writer’s 
needs. Thus, if one writer specializes in 
nature stories, let him acquire a sound 
knowledge of photography as used for his 
particular field. Perhaps another is a 
feature-writer and is called upon to make 
pictures under all conceivable circumstances 
of weather, time of day or excitement. For 
such a one a short and intensive period of 
training in press-photography would be of 
inestimable value. In short, if a writer 
resolves to make use of photography in his 
work, let him do it thoroughly, efficiently 
and with credit to himself and to photog- 
raphy. With all due respect to the efforts 
of some writers, I must say that their pic- 
tures virtually render otherwise excellent 
material unacceptable. As I write these 
lines I have before me a splendidly written 
article which it was a joy to read; but when 


I examined the accompanying photographs, 
I was greatly disappointed. Why? Well, 
let me point out what was the matter with 
each of the five pictures submitted. 

The first one was of a very pretty pond, 
deep in the woods, with a clear and beauti- 
ful reflection. The technical work was 
good ; but the print violated one of the fund- 
amental rules of composition—the waterline 
was running down hill. Every picture in 
which a body of water appears shou!d 
have the waterline or horizonline absolutely 
level. The second print was of a group of 
campers. There were four persons in this 
group and two of them had their feet cut 
off. This was due to the carelessness in 
focusing the camera and not being sure that 
the group were so placed that their feet 
were included. When it came to the third 
print, I found a fine example of a “jazzy” 
background. The subject was a collec- 
tion of fish which had been caught by the 
party. The fish themselves were nicely 
focused ; but the immediate background was 
so blurred and contained such large round 
black-and-white “blobs”—technically called 
circles of confusion—that the observer’s 
eyes fairly ached after viewing the picture. 
Photograph number four was a technically 
good picture of the campers’ tent, with 
the members of the party “frozen” to the 
spot. That is, instead of a natural view of 
the tent and the members of the party busy 
about their camping duties, the photo- 
grapher evidently told them to stand still, 
where they were, while he made the ex- 
posure. The result was a stiff, awkward 
group of men who looked—and probably 
felt—self-conscious and stared coldly at the 
camera. There was no life, joy of the 
great outdoors or spirit of comradeship in 
that picture. Lastly, photograph number 
five was intended to portray a sunset-scene 
across a lake. No doubt the photographer 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Seven Steps to Successful Writing 


RITERS, who have “arrived” 


recognize the helpful reminders these books and 


Tue Writers Dicest bring them, while budding writers find them indispensable 


guides to a successful writing career. 


Read these descriptions carefully, then see Spe- 


cial Offers at right and Money-Saving Coupon. 


1. THE WRITER’S MARKET—Revised, 1925 Edi- 
tion. Gives the names and addresses of all active 
tat tei regularly in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc. 
specifying the kind of material each publisher wants. 
A highly specialized, descriptive list. A writer must 
know the market for his particular style of work, or his 
labor is wasted. 


2. HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES—By L. 
Josephine Bridgart. The author broadly discusses 
writing as a business, and clearly shows the great pos- 
sibilities open to every ambitious writer of today. Every 
essential feature in building the short story is definitely 
outlined. She tells what editors want, and her sugges- 
tions are uniquely helpful. 


3. HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS — By 
Emma Gary Ww allace. The author of this book has had 
a wide experience in all branches of literary work, and 
speaks with authority. The many valuable hints, com- 
bined with helpful, instructive information, will teach 
the. ambitious. writer the art of putting together his 
ideaS in such a form that he will produce correctly 
drawn up ‘manuscripts. 


4. THE.ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS—By 
Henry Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for 
professionai -writers, continuity, and scenario writers, 
students, and all persons who have a sincere and vital 
interest_in the creation and production of photoplays. 
The author has written more than fifty successful pho- 


toplays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing 
before the student the qualifications and technique 
necessary to the preparation of an acceptable manuscript. 


5. HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPT—By 
Felix J. Koch. Syndicating articles to the various news- 
papers is an exc eedingly profitable field to every writer, 
and just how this fascinating work is carried on is fully 
discussed and outlined in this book. The author tells 
how to develop the ‘“‘story sense,” importance of the 
title, best way to make the article appeal to the editor, 
best methods of selling, etc. 


6. THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
MANUAL—By Harry V. Martin. Five hundred and 
forty-two questions that commonly confront writers— 
covering every phase of authorship—are answered clearly 
and concisely. The answers are given out of the 
author’s practical experience during the many years 
in which ‘he ‘has made: his living with a_ typewriter. 
The questions answered.are just the kind that you and 
I have asked ‘many times., A reference heok every 
writer should own, 


7. THE WRITER’S DIGEST—The latest, authentic 
market information and other up-to-the-minute data 
so essemial to writers is. found in every issue of this 
leading magazine for all who write. nce you have 
known. the help‘ of this: valuable monthly publication 
you will-never be without it: ~Subscription price, $2 
a year—but see Special Money-Saving Coupon. 


All the above books are handsomely bound in qre Vv cloth covers 
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send this complete set of six books, the WRITER’S 
DIGEST LIBRARY, postpaid, upon receipt $4. 75 


of money order or personal check for 


NOTE:—Put an X mark in front of “Special Offer No. 
coupon below, clip it and mail to us TODAY. 


DIGEST LIBRARY —the com- 

plete set of six books—and enter your subscription for 
the WRITER’S DIGEST for one year (or extend your 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND NEW 
YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 31) 


witnessed a beautiful effect; but, due to 
underexposure, the resulting picture was a 
soot-and-whitewash effect, without detail 
in the shadows, without clouds and without 
any artistic appeal at all. A short time- 
exposure and the use of a color-screen 
would have produced an entirely different 
and more satisfactory result. These five 
pictures were sent in good faith as being 
worthy to accompany the article. It was 
with sincere regret that I had to return the 
material and give my reasons for doing so. 
Had this author been master of photo- 
graphic fundamentals, those five pictures 
would have been a great help to an already 
excellent article. As it was, they caused 
its rejection. 

Let me say right here that editors in gen- 
eral are better trained today than ever be- 
fore to know good pictures when they see 
them. Photography has become so much 
a part of our social, industrial and artistic 
life that poor workmanship can no longer 
“get by.” Moreover, cameras, lenses and 
photographic accessories are so much im- 
proved that the workman is not in a very 
good position to blame his tools. Hence, 
the only solution for the writer is to make 
up his mind to make good pictures from 
the very outset. 

The importance in photographic illustra- 
tion is now so well recognized that nearly 
all the leading magazines and newspapers 
are featuring good pictures, with or with- 
out text matter. As J have already pointed 
out in these monthly informal chats, photo- 
graphs are of tremendous value in assist- 
ing an author to make clear his thought. 
Good pictures visualize for the reader what 
the author really saw and the scene that he 
is trying to describe. In my opinion, a well- 
prepared illustrated article needs the text 
and the illustrations properly combined to 
make it one hundred per cent acceptable. 
In short, the illustrations should not have 
to lean on the text, or the text on the illus- 
trations. Each should be fifty per cent 
effective ; and, combined, they should make 

_a perfect and acceptable whole. Once in a 


while such an article reaches my desk. 
Then it is, that there is a profound satisfac- 
tion and a real joy in being an editor. If 
authors only knew how eager every worth- 
while editor really is to receive good ma- 
terial, they would never assume that editors 
are a cold, hard-hearted lot of joy-killers. 

Therefore, let me urge that my readers 
make a New Year’s resolution to adopt 
photography as one of the working-tools of 
their profession, and to do it with the stead- 
fast determination never to submit a print 
which is not as nearly perfect as technical 
and artistic skill make it. It can be done, 
and is being done right now. Yes, it re- 
quires effort, patience and courage; but let 
me assure you that there is a tremendous 
satisfaction in making the attempt. Before 
you know it, you will find that you have 
greater confidence, write better; and, best 
of all, that your material is being accepted 
and is actually in demand. 





THE FATALIST 
By Ermon MiLanp PECK 


I sweep the heavens and the earth 
With many a fierce refrain 

Of wild beseechings for the birth 
Of children to my brain. 


I write, and write, and write, and write, 
While business is abolished; 
And then I labor day and night 

To get my effort polished. 


I send it out with hope and fear 
One to one hundred mingled, 

And pray to goodness there’ll appear 
Some cash for what I’ve jingled. 


And when its pilgrimage is through, 
’Tis just as I expected! 

The postman says, “Two cents are due!” 
The editor, “Rejected!” 





THE SECRET of power is consciousness. 





No Mental Excellence Without Physical 
Stamina. 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twenty-eight in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
NATURE POETRY 


Poetry, says Aristotle in his Poetics, is 
based upon two tendencies in mankind: the 
instinct of imitation, and the instinct for 
harmony. 


While his statement is true enough, per- 
haps, we may be certain that the Greek 
scholar would have modified it, had he lived 
long enough to witness the advent of nature 
poetry. In his day, civilization was too new 
a thing; the world had too many open and 
savage spaces; the battle with reluctant 
nature was too severe, for man to feel any 
great trust in, or love for, what we now 
speak of as nature. Gods and men were 
the proper study for the poet. He sang of 
the gods because he hoped thus to honor 
them and keep them on his side in the strug- 
gle for life. He sang of men because all 
people are interested in seeing depicted the 
sorrows and struggles of others that are 
much like their own. 

Not until the nineteenth century, in fact, 
when a large part of the earth’s surface was 
tamed and subdued, when many large cities 
had sprung into existence, and life had lost 
much of its earlier rigor, did the idea enter 
the mind of man that Nature is beautiful. 
But civilized man, once possessed with the 
notion, never lost it again. Ever since 
Wordsworth and Burns—to mention only 
two conspicuous examples — popularized 
the idea, the world has been deluged with 
nature poetry. 

In view of the fact that countless reams 
of white paper have been blackened with 
the praises of trees and lakes, of wild flow- 
ers and mountains, one cannot help being 
surprised at the tremendous scarcity of 
good nature poetry. Pick up any good 
anthology that attempts to present the best 
English poetry, and glance through it. Sur- 
prisingly few nature poems grace its pages. 


One might think that present-day poets 
would learn something from these numer- 
ous examples, but they do not seem to. I 
am called upon constantly to criticize the 
work of young poets who present in fairly 
competent versification the beauties of grass 
and birds and moons and cowslips; of ev- 
ery known variety of tree, of all imaginable 
geographic formations from bays to penin- 
sulas, of all natural luminaries from stars 
to fireflies. And if I were called upon to 
pick one adjective to characterize ninety 
per cent of them, the word I would pick 
would be, “bad.” 

This situation used to puzzle me because 
I, like most civilized beings, have a fond- 
ness for nature. Even worse, like most 
would-be poets, I have furnished my quota 
of rather bad nature poems. To criticize 
poetry intelligently, however, is rather dif- 
ficult, so that I had considered the situation 
a long while before I discovered the point 
in common in most of these bad verses. 
Whether they have read Aristotle or not, 
most of the poets who write about nature 
accept as true his remarks about poetry. 
They think that if they can describe fittingly 
any beautiful scene that has given them 
pleasure, they have made a poem. They 
think that to imitate nature is all that is 
necessary. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The actual fact is that to most people, 
nature in itself is not as interesting as they 
imagine. The thing that fascinates them is 
really man’s reaction to nature. People 
would have laughed at Wordsworth, had he 
written, 


The rainbow, painted in colors seven, 
Stretches its bow across the heaven. 
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What really gives them the thrill is the fact 
that his heart leaps up when he beholds a 
rainbow. Now, most of the modern 
would-be nature poets tell us what they see 
instead of what they feel; consequently, 
they do not move us even slightly. 

True enough, a few good poems have 
been written that deal with nature for its 
own sake. We do get a certain amount of 
pleasure out of a series of vivid images 
presented in new and striking word combi- 
nations with an accompaniment of pleas- 
ing’ musical rhythm. Few of us are able to 
give such a combination. Most of the mod- 
ern nature poems are filled with phrases 
lifted bodily, though perhaps unconsciously, 
from older poets, and not graced by any re- 
markably fresh metrical effects, of subtle 
rhythms. 

In the main, then, the poet of nature who 
aspires to do good work must remember 
that it is his feelings about nature that 
offer him the key to the door of excellence. 


I was heavy with the even 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s ‘dead sanctities. 


Francis Thompson shows us the way in 
these lines. Not only does he tell us how 
he feels about nature, but he imagines, for 
our benefit that nature is a person and 
capable of sharing his human feelings. True 
enough, the evening did not really share his 
feeling of heaviness, and the stars are not 
actual tapers. The poet merely interprets 
all things about him in terms of his own 
mood. But that, after all, is what the poet 
must always do if he is really to be a poet. 
Rupert Brooke carries this image even 
further in his poem, “Day That I Have 
Loved.” 


Tenderly, day that I have loved, I close your 
eyes, 

And smooth your quiet brow, and fold your 
thin dead hands. 

The grey veils of the half-light deepen; 
colour dies. 

I bear you, a light burden, to the shrouded 
sands, 


Where lies your waiting boat, by wreaths of 
the sea’s making 

Mist garlanded, with all grey weeds of the 
water crowned. 

There you'll be laid, past fear of sleep or 
hope of waking; 

And over the unmoving sea, without a sound, 


Faint hands will row you outward, out beyond 

our sight, 

Us with stretched arms and empty eyes on 

the far-gleaming 

And marble sand. ‘ 

One need hardly remark that this picture 
is more interesting than any merely literal 
description of the coming of night. The 
poet’s imagination has painted for us a pic- 
ture that touches us more deeply than any 
possible description, however vivid, that 
merely adhered to the facts. 

In Edward Fitzgerald’s vivid paraphrase, 
Omar Khayyam appears to sing vividly of 
nature in these lines: 

A book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

O, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 

As a matter of fact, he does nothing of the 
sort. It is Thou and I that give the picture 
its interest, and without us, the wilderness 
would be merely a wilderness. Even when 
Fitzgerald does speak of nature direct, it 
is always in terms of personalizing. 

Awake! for Morning in the Bowl of Night 

Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to 

Flight : 
And Lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 

The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light. 
When Shelley wants to write his “Ode to 
the West Wind,” he addresses it as a person 
and speaks to it as though it could under- 
stand what he had to say: 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 


What if my leaves are falling like its own? 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 

My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 
While the “O thou” style of writing is a bit 
too archaic for modern use, the personal- 
izing of nature and the use of natural ob- 
jects to mirror the poet’s emotions will 
never go out of fashion. 

Perhaps the most quoted nature poem by 
any modern poet is Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees.” 
The form of that poem is not particularly 
remarkable; it is written in iambic tet- 
rameter couplets. The fact worth noting 
is that the poet wastes no time talking in 
exhalted language about the tree. He does 
not try to burden us with objective descrip- 
tion, but proceeds at once to tell us what he 
feels about trees. He treats them as though 
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they were people, consciously enjoying their 
experiences of wearing a nest of robins in 
their hair or living intimately with rain. 
When one finishes the poem, one sees the 
beauty of trees more vividly than ever be- 
fore. No actual tree is as beautiful to us 
as the imaginary ones that Kilmer talks 
about. One is tempted, seeing how much 
the poet has done with his material, to par- 
ody the last lines—even at the risk of being 
irreverent—and to say: 

Poems are made by men like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 
These imaginary trees are more attractive 
to us than any real trees could possibly be 
because the poet does not try to stick to 
facts, or to paint us a realistic picture. 

The point of these remarks is that our 
nature poets must learn from our novelists 
and short-story writers, to shun the long 
and dreaded description, or, if describe they 
must, to put imagination and action into 
their descriptive material. Most purely 
descriptive poetry is bad. 

One other thing the nature poet must 
learn. Hundreds of poems—perhaps thou- 
sands would be more accurate—present a 
trifling picture and end with a trite moral, 
or a conventional religious observation. In 


real life, few of us stop every time we look 
at a sunset or a flower to make conventional 
remarks about the kindliness and general 
beneficence of God. Yet many would-be 
poets cannot so much as look at a blade of 
grass without proclaiming in hackneyed 
quatrains that the experience has put them 
in tune with the infinite. Since a few lady 
poets are almost sure to be shocked at these 
comments, let me hasten to assure them that 
I have no quarrel with deep and sincere re- 
ligious feeling. Even more, I have no quar- 
rel with religious poetry when it is truly re- 
ligious and really poetic. Making polite 
remarks about God, however, is not likely 
to lead to either religion or poetry. 

True enough, there are “sermons in 
stones and books in running brooks’”—but 
in nine cases out of ten, they are not books 
of poetry. The best nature poetry, then, 
will not try to find a moral in everything, 
or if it does, it will conceal the fact, arg 
present the emotional experience of man 
when he encounters beauty. That experi- 
ence is perhaps the most profoundly moral 
thing in life, looked at from a proper point 
of view, but the attempt to express the 
moral in hackneyed platitudes is a sort of 
artistic blasphemy. 





Writing for the Motor Publications 
By LAURENCE J. DYKES . 


Five years ago I made up my mind that 
if I were ever to break into the literary pro- 
fession, I had better be about it, for though 
I had felt for some years previously that I 
could make good if I ever got a start, yet 
thus far I had never tried my ability as a 
writer. 

This was procrastination in its most ag- 
gravated form, for I was not only delay- 
ing my start in a profession that appealed, 
but was using the same dilatory tactics in 
other fields, and was rapidly becoming a 
failure at everything I worked at; in the 
meantime the years were hustling right 
along. 

With that off my chest, it becomes easy. to 


confess that, at the time of which I speak, 
I was out of a job, was eating on credit, 
and was a couple of weeks behind in my 
room rent. My home city was a regular 
Mecca for motor tourists, and located in a 
climate which seemed to beckon to retired 
farmers and merchants with money, and 
automobiles, its traffic problem had become 
a very serious thing. 

Now the reader may be able to suspect 
that I did not own a machine, but I did 
know how to drive one; in fact, I believe 
I knew more about handling a car than any- 
thing I had ever learned, so when one of 
the leading newspapers put on a campaign 
against reckless driving, the idea struck me 
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suddenly that I was being presented with 
an opportunity to pay up my debts and at 
the same time, blossom out as a writer. 

I went round to the office of this news- 
paper, found the office of the managing edi- 
tor, and walked right in on him. He was 
busy, but as soon as he looked up at me, | 
commenced to tell him what was on my 
mind, and outlined my idea for a series of 
newspaper articles so rapidly that I had 
finished before he could have me thrown 
out. 

I told him I knew more about driving 
a car than Ralph De Palma, and that I was 
willing to pass on some of the high lights 
of my experience and skill to his readers, 
if he would give me the space to do it in 
and pay me for my trouble. 

He looked skeptical, but amused at my 
display of brass, he finally asked me what 
I knew about newspaper work. I admitted 
my lack of experience, but stoutly defended 
my ability to put my ideas into good Eng- 
lish. “Look here,” I exclaimed, “you don’t 
have to go home for an hour or so; pass 
me a chunk of that copy paper, and loan 
me a pencil, and I'll sit down right here and 
write the introduction to the series before 
you leave.” 


That was a bold statement, and he called 
my bluff. Fifty minutes later I passed him 
six hundred words of clean copy, which was 
later published without the change of so 
much as a comma. My introduction was 
humorous, mostly a mere burlesque on my 
conversation with the editor, but in the last 
paragraph I gave a specific example of the 
kind of driving errors my articles were 
going to attempt to correct. 

Before he got through reading my first 
page of copy, I knew he was sold, for he 
chuckled aloud, which was music to my ears 
as soon as I realized he was not laughing at 
my work. 

“Young fellow,” he said, “if you can 
bring me, say twelve of these, as good as this 
introduction, and do what you promise the 
reader in the last paragraph of it, they’re 
sold!” 

Two days later I brought him the balance 
of the series, which he read and accepted 


before the end of the week; we went into 
conference, like a couple of real estate mag- 
nates, and set the price of my work at 
$75.00. 

Although I have written dozens of sim- 
ilar articles and series since that time, I 
have never had an experience that paralleled 
that one; and it was several months before 
I got a rate which averaged as high per 
word,‘as I received for the first effort. 

Talk about your swelled heads! That 
experience went to my head, quite as though 
I had done something unique in the history 
of mankind. When I came down to earth, 
I tried again, and knocked out a short 
article for a small motor trade journal, 
which paid me only $7.50. My next several 
efforts were rejected unanimously by every 
editor to whom I submitted them, and I 
began to realize it was to be some little time 
before I could make a living by writing. I 
got a job for the summer in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, and worked on my writing in 
spare time. 

At the close of the park season I had com- 
pleted one article, an 8,000-word monstros- 
ity, which I had the unmitigated effrontery 
to submit to the Saturday Evening Post! 

It was returned post-haste. 

After it had made the rounds of all the 
publications able to use an article of that 
length, I decided that my rating as an expert 
in the automotive field was not quite so 
high as I regarded it, basing my judgment 
on the glowing terms of the “send-off,” oc- 
cupying a whole column in the newspaper 
which published my first attempt. 

However, my long article was not wasted, 
for I went over it and dissected it, making 
it into shorter articles, all of which I suc- 
ceeded in selling at fair rates to automobile 
club magazines and trade papers in the auto- 
motive field. I have since made it a rule 
to cut long articles up after they have proved 
unsalable, and after polishing them off, have 
never failed to sell the sections. 

In the meantime, shortly after the re- 
jection of my first long article, I took an 
office position, working at my writing in 
spare time. I studied the “market” columns 
of the various literary journals, and each 
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time I saw a new trade journal announced 
in what I considered my field, I would write 
in and ask to be appointed as their local 
correspondent. In the course of six or eight 
weeks, I had lined up a half dozen of these 
automobile trade papers, and began sending 
in material regularly, almost all of it being 
accepted at space rates, averaging about a 
half cent per word. Two of these, having 
an appeal to taxicab owners, each used one, 
sometimes two articles of 2,000 to 3,500 
words from me every month, and whole 
columns of news items which I gleaned from 
the newspapers, or personal observations 
round and about the offices and garages of 
taxicab companies'of my home city. These 
two papers alone paid me nearly $100.00 
per month, so after time had proven the 
stability of this income, I felt safe in cutting 
loose from my office work, and devoting all 
my time to writing. 

I have never regretted the move; the 
work and the hours just suit me, and my in- 
come is greater than I was ever ab‘e to make 
in any other line of endeavor. 

While I have branched out into other 
fields of non-fiction writing meanwhile, I 


still depend mainly on the motor publica- ° 


tions in marketing material. Most of the 
editors in this field assure me they are not 
swamped with material suitable for their 
use, so I am passing this information on to 
other writers who may be able to make use 
of it. All of these publications pay good 
rates, around $15.00 a page, and use photos 
at the same rate. They will use any well- 
written material from 400 to 2,500 words, 
if it contains new ideas for the owner- 
driver, or describes new wrinkles of in- 
terest to the owner who is mechanically in- 
clined. 

My articles go mostly to periodicals pub- 
lished by the automobi‘e clubs, and generally 
contain ideas for safe driving and econom- 
ical maintenance I have developed from 
my Own experience in operating auto- 
mobiles. For instance, I marketed one ar- 
ticle of nearly a thousand words, which 
explained thoroughly why the driver should 
not “ride the clutch,” which is a mistake 
common even to drivers of many years ex- 
perience. Another article contained nearly 
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1,200 words, with no other subject than 
the emergency brake, and the many uses the 
skilled driver makes of it. I got in two 
whole pages on the subject of “skidding,” 
and how to prevent it; I sell whole pages of 
photos of new accessories, new tools, new 
top and body creations. I sell photos of 
unusual scenery accessible to the motorist 
in out-of-the-way places. 

There is a thousand subjects to write on 
in this field, and the editors of these publi- 
cations are eager to get them. Below, I am 
listing some of those which pay good rates, 
and with whom I am familiar: 

Touring Topics, Los Angeles ; 

Motor West, Los Angeles ; 

Your Car, New York City; 

Bus Transportation, New York City; 

Motor News, Chicago; 

Apropos, St. Louis ; 

Detroit Motor News, Detroit; 

Cleveland Motor Club, Cleveland ; 

Motor Land, San Francisco ; 

Motour, Cincinnati; 

Power Wagon Magazine, Chicago ; 

Motor Life, Chicago; 

Motor, New York City. 

While material acceptable to one of these 
publications is generally readily salable to 
any of the others, yet it is always a good 
rule to procure a copy of the publication for 
study before submitting material; it is also 
wise to write the editor a short letter out- 
lining your artic'e, if you have not previous- 
ly sent him anything for publication. 





A CHINESE APPLICATION 


A Chinese newspaper contains the fol- 
lowing advertisement for work: 

“Sir—-I am Wong. I can drive a type- 
writer with good noise and my English is 
great. My last job has left itself from me 
for the good reason that the large man is 
dead. It was on account of no fault of 
mine. So, honorable sirs, what about it? 
If I can be of big use to you, I will arrive on 
some date that you should guess.” 





Justice is the basis of order. 


, 
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Dear Epitor: 

For the past seven years I have been en- 
gaged in newspaper work and have for the 
same length of time been a reader of the 
DIGEsT. 

My first attempt to shine as a literary 
light was disclosed to an unappreciative 
world some ten years ago, while the under- 
signed was still a college student. It was 
a juvenile story of some 2,000 words. I 
sent it post-haste to McClure’s Magazine! 
I fancy the editor did some healthy cussing! 

I have as correspondents, writers of ex- 
ceptional ability, who are, like myself, read- 
ers of the Dicest. But almost all of them 
are complaining of rejection slips, etc. Well, 
jumping Josephine! what writer doesn’t 
get them! The best of the craft as well as 
the worst can boast a*bushel or two of the 
pesky things. It is a mandate of Nature 
that we must creep before we can walk and 
after we have once mastered the art of 
walking it takes no little practice to reach 
the stage where we can manipulate our pedal 
extremities without tilting backwards and 
connecting with the floor! The same prin- 
ciple applies to the writing game. We 
must wield a wicked pen to gain a foothold 
on literature’s elusive and slippery stage and 
once that foothold is gained, see to it that 
we don’t slip off again! 

Why must writers give to their works a 
dominant.spirit of sadness? Why not sound 
the note of cheerfulness? How pleasing it 
is to read a story seasoned with the spice of 
humor! Somewhere, sometime, someone 
said: humor is the spice of life. Atta boy! 
say I. Common everyday life is usually so 
full of sadness we owe it to ourselves and 
the world-at-large to picture life as a sac- 
charine medley of syrup, sorghum and sar- 
dines and not as a sad salmagundi of sobs. 
sauerkraut and sniffles ! 

Adios! ~ ~ J. FREDERICK. 
Lock Box 503, Bremerton, Wash. 
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Mr. E. W. Bond would like to know if 
there is a writers’ club in Kansas City. 
Won’t some of you who belong to such 
clubs (we know there are many), please get 
in touch with Mr. Bond. His address is 
910 Scarrity Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Also, if you writers in Newark, N. J., 
have organized a club, please tell your secre- 
tary to write to Marie W. Lamms, 72 S. 
Thirteenth St. Miss Lamms is a prospec- 
tive member for you. 





Dear Forum EpiTor: 

I have given many months of silent ap- 
proval to the WriTeER’s Dicest, which keeps 
me awake, inspired, and encouraged even in 
the face of rejection slips without number. 
Some day | shall “arrive,” and your maga- 
zine will have had a great deal to do with 
the arrival. 

I know that there are writers and “would- 
be’s” in Bakersfield and Kern County, be- 
cause I have heard about them. But so far 
as I can find out, they don’t meet each other 
very often. Are there any to read my let- 
ter, and desire a writers’ club, as I do? 

Among the invariably excellent articles 
which you publish for the profession, I have 
been very glad to read the recent series by 
Reginald Spell, on the protection of literary 
property. 

Mrs. RACHEL MIDDLEBROOK. 
1800 Chester Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 





RIDE ’EM, COWBOY 


Young actors, I am told, sometimes get 
“stage fright,” while I-know that tenderfoot 
hunters often get “buck fever,” and people 
just beginning to write for publication some- 
times get something akin to both, “word 
fright.” I do. myself. Oftentimes when | 


am writing a story a feeling comes over me 
similar to that. I used to get- when I was a 
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youngster back on the farm, when dad 
would send me on an errand after dark, 
through a stretch of timber lying between 
our farm and granddad’s place. I’d be 
plumb scared all the way, although knowing 
all the time there was nothing in the woods 
more dangerous than a few red fox squir- 
rels. 

Words are such harmless things too— 
seems funny one should be afraid of them. 
But I compare words to a spirited horse we 
used to have on the farm; anybody could 
go right up and saddle and bridle him, as 
long as the person was not afraid, but show 
fear, and you couldn’t get near the horse. 
I find it much the same with words. When 
I fearlessly grab them and, thinking of the 
old days on the ranch, say to myself, “Ride 
"em, cowboy,” I find I can saddle and bridle 
them-—and ride them, too. I’ll wager there 
isn’t another sixty-year-old writer in the 
world who gets more pleasure than I do out 
of writing. Now and then I hit the bull’s 
eye, too. Landed “A Poker Romance” with 
Grit; “A Sermon on the Desert,” with 
Home Friend, and “Yesterday and Today,” 
with Triple X, all in October. But whether 
I hit the mark or not I have a heap of fun 
shooting at it. It’s a wonderful world! 

E. N. RIcHARDSON. 





Dear Forum EpitTor: 

I would like to get in touch with some 
writers of Lake Providence, or nearby— 
who would be interested in organizing a 
writers’ club. Or if one has already been 
organized, may I hear from its secretary? 
I would prefer joining one here—but one 
within seventy-five miles from Lake Provi- 
dence, La., will also prove beneficial to me. 

Isaac JONEs. 
Route 1, Box No. 9, Lake Providence, La. 





The seventy-ninth birthday of Mrs. 
Charles H. Rohlfs (Anna Katharine Green) 
was celebrated on November 2nd, by the 
Western New York Branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women. A din- 
ner was given in Mrs. Rohlfs’ honor at a 
prominent hotel in Buffalo. Many out-of- 


town guests were present. Mr. George Hib- 
bard, of Grosvenor Library, and many 
others paid tribute to the rare gifts of the 
talented member of our club. The poet- 
laureate of our Pen Women, Mrs. A. G. 
Hamilton, read a sonnet which she had 
written for the occasion. Mrs. Rohlfs is a 
veteran among the literati. She has well 
been called a “Mistress of Mystery,” and 
from 1878, when “The Leavenworth Case” 
was published, until now, Mrs. Rohlfs’ stor- 
ies have delighted many book lovers. 
MarGaret J. Copp. 





LIFE’S FIVE FUNDAMENTALS 


There is not a living creature in the uni- 
verse that can continue the processes of 
life if denied any one of these five funda- 
mentals : 

Natural air; natural water; natural 
sleep; natural exercise; natural food. 

Observe that the requirement is naturo! 
air, water, sleep, exercise, and food. Man- 
kind is endeavoring to sustain his life- 
processes with most of his food made de- 
natured or unnatural, or changed in its na- 
ture. The universal result is universal dis- 
ease or altered function. Few people recog- 
nize obesity, or overweight as a diseased 
condition, but it is just as definitely a mani- 
festation of disease or altered function as 
is palsy, or diabetes, or scarlet fever. Few 
people recognize constipation as a mani- 
festation or evidence or proof of disease, 
yet it is as much so as typhoid fever, or 
small-pox or tuberculosis. Few people con- 
sider defective teeth a manifestation of dis- 
ease. Most people look upon toothache as 
something to be dreaded and relieved 
merely because it is painful, without under- 
standing that it is the most positive and 
definite demonstration of changed or al- 
tered function which is disease. 

Teeth decay, constipation exists, over- 
weight shortens life, as the direct result of 
the use of denatured or unnatural food, 
and most of the named ailments arise and 
exist from the same cause. Stopping the 
use of denatured or unnatural food stops 
the cause of these conditions, and the body 
tends to return to normal functioning which 
is health—The Motive. 








Now, What Does That Mean? 


By ALFRED RUSSELL 


Alliteration. A succession of words hav- 
ing the same initial sound, used either in 
prose or poetry, as in Thomas Lodge’s “Re- 
freshed by wanton winds and wat’ry foun- 
tains.” Shelley’s 

Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The Jone and /Jevel sands stretch for away. 
contains a series of three alliterations, while 
he carried the effect of alliteration still far- 
ther by repeating the “k” sound in “decay,” 
“colossal,” and wreck.” In pairs, alliter- 
ation often affords a vivid effect, as in John 
Payne’s 


In hut and hall, in town and tower and grange, 
Men’s souls are sick with visions void and strange. 


where we find the effect in the first line 
heightened by the second set of pairs in the 
second line. This double alliteration is 
woven effectively into what is known by 
the alliterative name of “alternate alliter- 
ation”’—as in Tennyson’s “heavy-shotted 
hammock-shroud.” Alliteration also height- 
ens the effect of antithesis, as when Young 
says: 
When fortitude has lost its fire, 
And freezes into fear. 

Alliteration has woven itself into many of 
our proverbs, as in “Time and tide wait for 
no man,” the doubling of the long “i” 
sounds still further increasing the effect. 
Alliteration, however, should be used cauti- 
ously—it should not be too obtrusive. Swin- 
burne often sins in this respect, passages 
like the following appearing frequently : 

From each quick shock of spears on either side, 

Reeled the strong steeds heavily, haggard-eyed 

And heartened high with passion of their pride 

As sheer the stout spears shocked again, and flew 

Sharp-splintering. 

Here the effect is of too great a straining 
after effect, in a passage that otherwise is 
of remarkable power and vigor. 


Epigram. A pointed, pithy statement, 
distinguished by brevity and conciseness. In 
English literature it has been used often as 
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II 


a vehicle of satire and wit. Charles Lamb 
quotes a delightful epigram from a letter 
from his friend Moxon: “If I do not cheat 
him, never trust me again.” Philip Guedala 
remarks ‘in one of his essays: “Caricature 
is one of the lost arts. So is the staining 
of glass. That is why there is so much of 
both about,”—a passage that is also helped 
by antithesis. Montaigne once remarked: 
“T have often seen men uncivil by overcivili- 
ty, and troublesome in their courtesy.” Then 
there was Kipling’s alliterative reply to a 
request from the Irish Unionist leaders who 
asked him for a song: “You want drilling 
a damned sight more than doggerel.” Epi- 
gram was a rather constant factor in the 
poetry of the Dryden-Pope-Johnson school, 
but later on came to be used more in oratory 
and after-dinner speaking and conversation 
as a sort of decoration. There was also 
Disraeli’s famous epigram on Gladstone: 
“He was a good man in the worst sense of 
the word.” 

Aphorism. An aphorism is a proverb 
distinguished by compression of thought, 
and usually a thought as to its literary quali- 
ty. It is helped by alliteration, as in Lord 
Lytton’s “A good heart is better than all 
the heads in the world,” and draws upon 
antithesis, as in Moliére’s “A wise fool is a 
worse fool than an ignorant fool.” An- 
other name for the same device is “apoph- 
thegm.” 

Proverb. A statement of a truth in 
popular and a more or less home-spun 
form; it originates usually among the peo- 
ple, by whom it has been handed down from 
generation to generation—as opposed to the 
aphorism, which is the coinage of one mind 
for a definite occasion. Proverbs are to be 
found among every people, partaking in 
their savor of the characteristics of the par- 
ticular race. The home and home ties figure 
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very largely in English proverbs, friendship 
among the French, and a native sagacity 
and irony among the Russian and German 
proverbs, as when the Russians say, “You 
give nuts to the squirrel when you think it 
has lost its teeth.” 


Fable. An allegory, usually brief, in 
which a truth or moral is set forth by means 
of allegorical statement. Like the proverb, 
fables have usually sprung from the people, 
being passed on from one generation to an- 
other, as in the case of AZsop’s Fables, 
which were recorded, not created by A£sop. 
The actors are usually animals, or objects, 
for the reason that stories to!d in this form 
insured the interest of the listeners, while 
also the story gains in this way in objec- 
tivity: the unlettered listeners who listened 
to the story could look off at the characters 
and moral conveyed, and get a more vivid 
impression than though the truth were 
stated in the abstract form of a proverb. 


Apologue. In many cases an apologue is 
to a fable what an aphorism is to a proverb. 
Usually (though not always) it is created 
for the case in hand, and more often than 
not has to do with human actors rather than 
animals or objects. Certain parables of the 
New Testament are apologues, as also 
Jotham’s parable in “Judges,” in the Old 
Testament. 


Parable. The parable is a sort of apo- 
logue that has grown up along with the 
race, rather than been created for a special 
occasion. Those of the parables of the New 
Testament which can be traced back to a 
“folk” foundation are good examples. In 
this respect parables partake of the nature 
of the fable, though they are apt to be used 
to influence a certain act or decision, where- 
as the fable had to do with principles of 
general conduct. They are always, of course, 
allegorical in nature, and, on account of 
their origin, are likely to have a certain 
home-spun quality about them. Certain 
fairy tales, like Cinderella, partake of the 
nature of parables, since a moral is quite 
clearly to be drawn. 


Allegory. “The employment of a set of 
agents and images to convey in disguise a 


moral meaning—those agents and images 
being so combined as to form a homogene- 
ous whole.” So Coleridge described alle- 
gory, which, in one form or another, has 
formed the vehicle for an immense number 
of literary forms—the fable, a very con- 
siderable portion of poetry. The term is 
also used in a restricted sense to denote 
those long compositions which, like “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” the most notable of the 
genre, and “The Faerie Queene,” because of 
their wide sweep of their canvas take on 
a certain epic greatness. An interesting use 
of allegory in poetry may be seen in the 
songs of Ireland, so popular in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, in which 
Ireland appeared in ostensible love songs as 
the Dark Rosaleen and other names. 


Antithesis. A device for producing 
vividness of effect by contrast, as in Ber- 
tram Dobell’s fine sonnet, “The Paradox 
of Creation :” 

“A speck within a boundless universe 

His home, and he an atom on that speck.” 
George Bernard Shaw’s famous mot, “He 
who can do, does; he who cannot, teaches,” 
depends for its effects on antithesis. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps tel!s a story somewhere 
of a convivial guest who, at a dinner party 
in the midst of winter, replied, when the 
host asked if he should open the windows, 
“No! Shut all the windows and open all 
the bottles!” Antithesis, like all powerful 
weapons, should, however, be handled with 
caution. It adds a suggestion of brilliancy 
to writing, but if used immoderately be- 
comes tiresome, and easily gains for the 
writer a reputation for shallowness. 


Simile. A stated comparison (as against 
the metaphor, which is an implied compari- 
son), and is used primarily for clearness 
and vividness, as also in poetry for beauty. 
In more recent literature, however, humor- 
ists have taken over the figure, depending 
usually upon the absurdity of the terms of 
comparison for their effects—as in Irvin 
Cobb’s “No more privacy than a gold-fish.” 
Phitip Guedala, in a brilliant essay, has, “It 
is Objectionable to permit real figures to 
stray, like sheep across a cricket pitch, on 
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Many times I have heard the same cry 
from amateur songwriters that the publish- 
ers will never consider a song from an out- 
outsider. This theory has been expounded 
many times. Take for example the inter- 
national hit “Bananas.” The writers of this 
particular song had neither experience in 
the song-writing game nor any connections 
with any of the publishers. They somehow 
created an original title and built their lyrics 
around it with just an ordinary melody, 
which could be easily mastered. It possessed 
that little “something” that was different, 
original and catchy, which attributes swept 
it into instant popularity. 

Just a few weeks ago I read in one of the 
theatrical magazines of an unknown writer 
having one of his songs accepted by a cer- 
tain firm. The company thinks so much of 
this number, they intend to back it up with 
their bank roll and “put it over,” concen- 
trating more on this one than on the num- 
bers issued from their staff writers. 

Examples of this kind are happening all 
the time. I could name you many cases 
in which unknown writers “broke through” 
with an acceptance and followed up with 
successful repeaters. If you stop to figure 
it out “every professional was once an ‘un- 
known’.” 

I was also reading some time ago of a 
young lyric writer from the West who had 
faith in his lyrics and sent them to a well- 
known writer to look over and see if they 
possessed possibilities. The “arrived song- 
writer” immediately became enthused over 
the merit of the submitted lyrics and placed 
them with a well-known publisher. He also 
advanced the fare for the “budding lyricist” 
to come to New York City and is now col- 
laborating with him. Both are now in the 
heart of Tin Pan Alley turning out songs 
that not only command respect from the 
publishers but command a demand from the 
song-loving public. 

Tin Pan Alley can be taken if you assault 
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The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


it often enough and keep on hammering at 
it like “Grant took Richmond.” Of course, 
disappointments will naturally rise like a 
threatening cloud, but brush it away with a 
smile and keep on using dogged determina- 
tion, pluck, perseverance and good judg- 
ment, coupled, of course, with meritorious 
ideas, and you should eventually find an 
opening to break through to—Success! 

If you want a publisher to consider your 
manuscript, be sure it reaches him in a pro- 
fessional manner. Don’t send him songs 
only in lyric form. Publishers, as a rule, 
never accept a lyric except from those who 
are on their staff. Send it to him complete 
—words, music and a complete piano ar- 
rangement. If the lyric is worthy of having 
it set to music, let a professional do it— 








!! SONGWRITERS !! 


The Success Club for Songwriters offers 
you some unusual benefits and opportunities. 
Write at once for information. 


Dept. D, 5417 12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











LEN FLEMING 
Composer and Arranger of Music 


Melodies composed to lyrics and piano parts arranged ; 
lyrics revised. Have been doing this work success- 
fully for twenty years. My work is my best reference, 
Send your MSS. today. 


LEN FLEMING, Drawer S, Wellsboro, Pa. 











SONG POEM WRITERS 
Send for my proposition. 


RAY HIBBELER 
D 103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 











FREE ar po ging! to all piano parts, on 

request, ii made by me from your poem. FREE 
examination of poems. FREE eiedy to your poem. Revision of 
poems $1.00. Piano part $10. 

Send at once for complete = how you can get all 
and FRE klet on song writing with 190 names of the m 
reliable music publishers. Piano parts guaranteed first class. tt 
pays to start RIGHT with a recognized composer. 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine. 
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somebody you can depend upon, one who ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


will give you the very best. It may cost a A recognized successful composer, will 
little more, but it is the best way in the long write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 








run. —— : 5 LP 
You wouldn’t want to invest your money rae Med ee ee 

in something you feel would not pay you a_ | 95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 

cent dividend, would you? So it is in this 

particular phase of the game. Let some- MUSIC PRINTERS 


body who specializes in this class of work | ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
manuscripts (when desired) ve music, make title 


do it for you. In this game you will find cover, un print y any proce, No order too small to receive at- 


“ ° BA tention. Est: ed. We publish a book containing 
many musical quacks who guarantee you much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 
prepaid. Established 1876 


—“Success” with a big S for only a few | tHe otro & SON CO. 

paltry dollars. They certainly do sell Suc- | CINCINNATI ZIMMERMAN ass 

cess cheap. Always keep away from these 

quacks and consult a specialist if you want Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 

first-class work done. sot 2S Sik serets st ee pet, oe 
It is an established fact that Simplicity | Dublishers, Send for price on full plane part. Werk 

and Originality are both keynotes in the | pyitLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 




















successful phases of songwriting. Always | Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 
try to keep within these bounds and you will —= 
eventually receive more consideration in SONGWRITERS! 
your submitted material—that is, of course, Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 


if your idea is original and vour lIvric is you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 
. sd as mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 
properly constructed. 


Stay clear of “hi-falutin” expressions and WALTER W. NEWCOMER, ¥ 
rhetorical flourishes in your lyrics. If your | 1874 Broadway, New York 
idea is original, then tell it in a simple way. 

i SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 


Many aspiring writers will make this mis- If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 


take. They will originate a good idea and | Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor” 
¢ wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 

















then lose it in a “maelstrom of misunder- 
sanding” "Chsa ies tae toe oth ead, Sok ge ana ceed 
ae Tee ae eee ee ee ee ee Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
sure to express it so the average individual Chicago, Ill. 
can understand it. 
If a song with this fault is accepted and Song Writing—Composing—Publishing 

i i i m A powerful, ling melody to your lyric, suit- 
published, it will Sever, 38 © rule, be a suc able saps Pig e > Day $3.00. Send best lyric 
cess. Look over a few of the past and for Free criticism. The greatest satisfaction in life 


is to do good work. All work guaranteed first class. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 


present hits and see for yourself if either 
of these points are not outstanding. 
The average individual who is interested 


in popular songs does not care to spend any Song Writer’s Library. Analyze past lyric 

















time learning a song that is difficult to mas- successes—make OLD ideas look NEW— it’s profit- 
. : . ‘ z able. Many writers, with very little effort, have 
ter. He or she is always interested in songs reaped a harvest of ‘gold in this way. | Complete. 
. *-. . =h si , 7 J \¢ 
that breathe Simplicity and are easily mas- LYRICS, $25.00. 100 Sample Lyrics, with a letter 
tered. Why are musical gems like the tunes - SusEestion SORGE HOMER 
of Stephen Foster still revered and sung? 1301 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 
Simplicity! His simple folk songs of 
“Swanee River” and “Old Black Joe” are MELopy FreE—FREE EXAMINATION 
still sung and sold because they possess _ | of poems. Revision of poems, $3.00. Piano work a 
; cI : ialty. Vv ~ piano part guarantee rst-class 
simplicity and anybody can sing them. If | or°cash’refunded in full. THE HOME OF PEPPY 
the public likes a song and can easily mas- | MELODIES. 
ter it—what is the result? Why, of course, CANADIAN SONG BUREAU 
339 Manning Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 





the song becomes popular. 














THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regardin 
various publications and publishing houses as state 


ef 


suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
in communications from editors and announcements 


of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market News 


$100—Seven Prizes—$50 to $5. Opportunity 
Magazine makes these awards monthly for the 
best stories of 300 words or less on successful 
specialty selling. Contests close on the last day 
of each month. Address: Opportunity Magazine, 
750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





$250—The Blindman Prize, which is offered 
annually for a poem written by a person residing 
in the United States, or in a British possession, 
who speaks English as his native language. The 
poems must not be over fourteen lines in length, 
and not heretofore published, and must be uncopy- 
righted. The competition closes April 1, 1926. A 
contributor may submit only one offering. Each 
manuscript must be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope, containing the name and address of the 
author; a nom de plume and the title of the poem 
must be written on the face of the envelope; the 
author’s name must not appear on the manuscript 
itself. All poems must be typewritten and each 
must be accompanied by.a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Contributions should be addressed to, 
The Blindman, care of The Poetry Society of 
South Carolina, 57 Broad St., Charleston, S. C. 





A cash prize of $2,500 for the best novel sub- 
mitted by March 1, 1926, has just been announced 
by Edward J. Clode, Inc. The novel may be of 
any type and by an experienced or amateur writer. 
There are no restrictions placed upon it, save that 
it must be written in English and certain mechan- 
ical restrictions as to appearance of the manu- 
script, etc. While the judges expect to receive 
many manuscripts from established authors they 
hope also to unearth through this contest some 
promising new writers. The contest is now open. 
Manuscripts or requests for additional informa- 
tion may be addressed to Edward J. Clode, Inc., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 





If you can write fiction based on fact and pre- 
pare it as an effective synopsis for a motion pic- 
ture, here is your chance to gather in a worth- 
while prize: 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters be- 
lieves that the story of fire insurance can be 
visualized effectively by means of the motion pic- 
ture and is, therefore, offering a prize of $1,500 
for the best synopsis or outlined plot that will 
tell in not more than two reels an effective busi- 
ness romance interwoven with the history and 
fundamentals of fire underwriting. Scripts, as 
already mentioned, should not run over two reels. 
They should be in synopsis form and not complete 
continuities, and should be sent to The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 76 William Street, 
New York, N. Y, on or before March 1, 1926. 
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In addition to the prize of $1,500, the Board 
retains the privilege of purchasing for $500 one 
other of the scenarios submitted. It also reserves 
the right to make necessary changes in the manu- 
scripts and to withhold the awards if no suitable 
synopsis is received. 

American Economist, 33 East 10th St.. New 
York City. Editor, Geo. B. Lincoln. Weekly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use poems on the 
Protective Tariff; no pager eee We pay on 
publication, a half cent a wor 





Telling Tales has been discontinued. 





Contemporary Verse, Station H, Box 59, New 
York City. Editor, Henry Morton Robinson. 
“We wield no iron-shod sceptre of esthetic theory. 
Oddly enough, we rejoice to publish any verse, 
of any style, that describes even the smallest seg- 
ment of poetry’s great arc. The eccentric and the 
bizarre will be coldly served; but when the faint- 
est gleam of poetry appears in your manuscript 
we will be grateful for the privilege of publishing 
it. We pay for manuscripts on publication.” 





The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 178 Con- 
gress St., Boston, Mass. “It is well to bear in 
mind in submitting verses and sentiments for 
The Boston Line of Greeting Cards that this is 
strictly a high-grade, dignified steel engraved and 
die stamped line and that these cards are bought 
by people of mature years and of education and 
refinement. On account of the line not being 
cheap, juvenile subjects are not appropriate, such 
as Santa Claus, Christmas Stocking and’ Children ; 
the same applies to jokes. The best verses are 
epigrammatic. It is well to remember that the 
sentiment must not be just a statement of fact 
or preachment, it must convey actual greetings or 
best wishes and good cheer. The best sentiments 
are four lines of verses, sometimes six lines, and 
not over eight lines, or a short piece of prose is 
equally good. Sentiments may be submitted to 
this company any time and should be addressed 
to Editor. All sentiments approved are paid for 
when accepted at 25 cents a line. Sentiments not 
accepted are returned. This concern does not 
promise to publish the writer’s name with the 
sentiment nor to send copies of the sentiment to 
the writer when published. The Boston Line con- 
sists entirely of Christmas cards and booklets, 
with a few New Year, Easter and Birthday num- 
bers.” 





West, a new publication to be brought out by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. The 
first issue will appear after January Ist. “While 
our fiéld will be Western America, we shall not 
be limited to any one period. The main fare of 
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this magazine will be the Western story of plot 
and action, cowboys, roundups, stage coaches, 
prospectors, gold rushes, etc. But what we are 
trying to do especially is to get into the magazine 
that sense of the rollicking, devil-may-care, hip, 
hip, hurrah which characterized the cowboy in his 
best days. Therefore, we would like to see from 
you, Western stories of all kinds and all lengths. 
We shall use serials, complete novels, novelettes 
and short stories. Also, we shall use a few brief 
fact articles (not more than 500 words each), as 
fillers. Right now, before we pull out on the 
trail, our greatest need is for long material— 
novelettes and complete novels of 35,000 to 40,000 
words. Here’s hoping that we may see some 
stories from you promptly.” 





The name of The Plumbing and Heating Job- 
bers’ Salesman has been changed to The Plumb- 
ing and Heating Supply Salesman. 





The Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Alfred D. Moore, Editor-in-charge. Weekly; 70c 
a year. “We use clean, live boy adventure stories 
with a scientific background—aeroplane, engineer- 
ing, radio, etc., 2,500 to 3,000 words in length. 
Poetry for our columns should be of the seasonal 
and sport type. Material is decided upon within 
won days to two weeks. Our rate of payment is 

4c and up.’ 





Specialty Salesman Magazine, So. ee. Ind. 
Editor, Robert E. Hicks. Monthly; 25c a copy ; 
$2.50 a year. “We are in the market for inspira- 
tional, man-building articles, short stories and 
serials, and for a certain type of success stories. 
Love interest should not be all of the story. On 
the other hand, the ennobling influence of honest 
love will always be welcomed as an element of the 
story. If your story is based on the success of 
some actual man or business, or if there is a fact 
basis of any kind, be careful to disguise it suffi- 
ciently well so that there is no danger of its 
appearing to be propaganda or free advertising. 
Fact stories of men and women who have suc- 
ceeded in a marked, even though not a public 
way, are welcome, but the success must be not 
alone material, but spiritual as well and, prefer- 
ably, under pyhsical or other handicaps. Press- 
agent stuff will not be accepted and money suc- 
cess alone is not of sufficient interest to us. We 
must know before publishing any such stories 
that the methods of the subject of the story are 
outstandingly honest and based on the Golden 
Rule. While we prefer some of the selling slant 
in most of our stories, we will not necessarily 
refuse stories that do not deal with selling if they 
do tend to show the way to better living and 
higher morals. Character-building of any kind is 
of interest to us. We like clean, wholesome 
humor. We do not care for cynicism or the 
risque. It will be our policy in the future to read 
and report on manuscripts within two weeks and 
to pay on acceptance. Since we wish to encour- 
age new writers as much as possible we will at- 
tempt to give at least brief comment on any 
manuscript submitted. We cannot promise this 
if the number submitted increases materially, and 
we do not undertake to criticise manuscripts or to 
offer suggestions for re-writing. Nor do we pre- 
tend to comment on anything except the avail- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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If you are 
determined 
to write 


mail the coupon! 


It will bring you complete informa- 
tion about the typewriter used by 
famous writers everywhere. Suc- 
cessful writers use Corona for these 
three reasons: 


Corona is portable: You can write 
swiftly and legibly no matter where 
you are when the inspiration comes 
to you. 


Corona is durable: It is not forever 
getting out of order just when you 
need it most. There is an 18-year 
record of proved durability behind it. 


Corona is easy to write with: Thou- 
sands who use Corona never touched 
a typewriter before, and the latest 
model has the standard four row 
keyboard, endorsed by business col- 
leges everywhere. 


Look at the picture. It scarcely does 
justice to this wonderful new type- 
writer. But, if you will mail the 
coupon we will send you not only a 
larger picture but complete informa- 
tion which every writer should have. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 
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Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
i Original plots and ideas are what 

is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 


Publishers POPULAR ScenanO WAITER Send for Free ens = 


YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 




















Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


AStatereter st Cb tere | 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “‘tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise 1s a complete analysis of all 
possible situatieons—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the devel ent of your pond or re with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is to happen next. Send for this remarkable 

pat Op av —en watch your acceptances increase. 


















Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A PORTFOLIO WRITING TABLE 


In my youthful days my teachers insisted 
that I sit “just so” at my desk to write 
or to study, with feet flat on the floor. 
They said that such a position was conducive 
to brain action, and I followed their advice. 

Many years have passed since then, and 
a more comfortable position is now con- 
ducive to that desired brain action; that 


is, an easy chair and my portfolio writing 


table. I would like to pass it on to others 
of the writing fraternity. 

Take two pieces of Beaver board, 18 
inches by 30 inches, or long enough to reach 
from arm to arm of your easy chair. By 
the aid of a sharp knife cut a crescent out 
of one edge of each piece, to fit the body, 
very much like the old-fashioned lap-board. 
This cutout portion enables you to draw 
the board close to your body as you rest 
against the easy back of your chair. 

Fasten the long straight edges together 
with a strip of cloth or adhesive tape. 
Fasten the ends together in the same man- 
ner, but have the cloth-fold extend beyond 
the board two inches, permitting the boards 
to open. In this way one may keep notes, 
paper, pencils, and everything needed in 
preparing a manuscript. 

Thus you may sit in your easy chair, 
with your work-table before you on the 
arms of your chair, and everything at hand 
to mix with the brains. Result—perfect 


comfort! 
JEANNETTE BASKERVILLE. 





—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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SCHULBERG BUYS THREE 
ORIGINAL STORIES FOR 
PRODUCTION 


That producers are not prejudiced against 
original stories for the screen, as many 
writers believe, is evidenced by the fact that 
B. P. Schulberg has added to his big 1925- 
26 program three stories written expressly 
for motion picture purposes. These are a 
part of the eighteen features and six specials 
Schulberg will produce this season in Holty- 
wood at a cost of $2,800,000. 

“Producers will grab a good original story 
at any time and pay handsomely for it,” said 
Schulberg. 3ut good original stories are 
hard to get. One producer recent!y had his 
staff read 2,400 of them but out of the lot 
only two were good enough for production. 
And these had to be bolstered up con- 
siderably. 

“The trouble is not with the producers 
but with the writers. They mean well but 
many of them are not experienced enough. 
They turn in well written stories that are 
interesting but many of them contain plots 
that have been done over and over again 
while others, though the writers might not 
realize it, are reproductions, more or less, or 
unintentional stea's from old books. 

“We have just purchased ‘Horses and 
Women,’ a society drama! ‘The Worse 
Women’ and ‘Eden’s Fruit,’ three original 
stories, that convey a new idea and are 
reaily clever works of fiction based on real 
life. ‘The Worse Woman’ was written by 
Larry Evans, the capable young novelist 
who is now contributing extensively to 
magazines. - His ‘Aristocrat’ originally pub- 
lished in Hearst’s International, we also 
have purchased. 

“Original stories are always welcome 
when they are good.” 





THAT’S WHERE 


S. S. Teacher: “Where do little boys go 
who fish on Sunday ?” 

Johnny: “Over to the deep hole on Per- 
kins’ farm.” 


inish this Plot— oes 


ia ze! sei in 


Prizes 


Cynthia Halsbrook finds herself 

3 engaged to Hilmar Brown, whose 

chief claim on her interest is his 

ready wit. ‘a can make her laugh, frequently 
does. His financial outlook is only | 

ordinary, nor is she sure of his char- 

acter. But he always cheers her up 
by his raillery. Moreover, she has | 

read the epigram that a mutual taste 


in jokes is a strong bond of un’on, 
One day he said to her: “Know why 
I’m going to marry you?” “Tell me,” | 





said the girl, eagerly. “To show the 
neighbors I can be serious for once. 
Dr. Burton Wid she take him? 


PRIZES: = finishing this plot—it’s easy. 
Ist Prize—$25.00; 2nd—$10.00; 
3rd—$5.00. Send only one solu- 
tion, not over 100 words. Don’t copy plot. ] 
Write name, age (18 or over), address, and num- J 
ber of words plainly. Contest closes February 
10th. No plots returned. Use your imagination, 
ou may win $25.00. Anyway, it’s good practice, 
ry. Show this plot to your friends. 


FREE! All comestants will receive Free booklet, 
ae. -Story Writing.’’ and details of Dr. 


ton’s Correspendence Course. Personal 





service on your —. Also special criticisms of Short 
Stories and One-Act Plays by Dr. Bucton personally. If you 
don’t care to compete. ask anyway for Free Book, Speesial low 
rate, and Profit-Sharing Plan. Learn Short-Story writing— 


increase your income. Save this ad—try the plot now. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
344 Laird Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











DON'T SCORN $50 CHECKS 


Write for the CONFESSION MAGAZINES. My book teaches you 
specialized technique for selling to new and profitable markets. In 
the past two years I have sold oe 100 confession stories. Learn 
what to write and how to write 

Send $1.00 for “HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONS” to 


CONFESSION CRAFT 
83 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














’ 
THE WRrITER’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 

















DO YOUR MANUSCRIPTS *“‘STAND OUT 
FROM THE OTHERS? 


s fellows 


ARTICULARS AND SAMP 
LY SERVICE PLAN 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR 
Auth \ 3) 
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WRITERS’ ATTENTION! 
Accurate Manuscript Copying 
Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line 
MARGARET MILLER 
1226 Fairview Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








OTHERS ARE SATISFIED 


Send your typing to one who has typed hundreds of 
stories for satisfied clients. Errors in spelling and 
grammar corrected without extra charges. First 
page sample sent on request. Write today. 
HAZEL B,. DONALDSON 
Authors’ Representative 
Hillsboro, Iowa 








PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems, Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §3.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 
ability of the manuscript for our purposes. Every 
manuscript will be read, whether you are a well- 
known or a new writer.” 





Home Arts and Industries, Brethren, Mich. 
Monthly; 25c for three months ; $1.00 a year. 
“This is a new magazine for people and societies 
wanting to make money in spare time or without 
leaving home, and is in immediate need of short 
original articles. Articles must be practical and 
should tell how, when, and give actual facts and 
figures. Keep within 800 words. We cannot pay 
a very high rate, but will report on articles 
promptly, if a stamp is enclosed. We buy no 
poetry or fiction. We have several departments 
which pay for brief letters with subscriptions.” 





The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. Editor, Griffith Ogden Ellis. Month- 
ly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “The American Boy 
aims to interest and help boys between the ages 
of twelve and twenty, recognizing the fact that to 
be helpful to the boy it is first necessary to com- 
mand his attention and secure his interest. Stories 
and articles should be of the quality that incul- 
cate the best literary standards as well as carry 
interest and an effective message to boys. The 
atmosphere must be wholesome, alive and inspir- 
ing. Stories should not repel the boy by too 
obvious moralizing, but must imply moral truths 
by setting forth high ideals in characters and 
action. In every case the story should be strong 
in plot quality. Love stories or stories in which 
the feminine element predominates are not used; 
nor is material which is addressed to small chil- 
dren. The average American Boy reader being 
fifteen or sixteen years old, is interested in the 
doings of boys his own age or older, or of men. 
Stories and articles should never misrepresent the 
facts of geography, natural science, history, busi- 
ness or human relationships. Fiction writers who 
get into The American Boy are those who have a 
point to make that is worth while; a story of dar- 
ing that provides a hero with appeal for boys; a 
story of adventure that satisfies the boy’s natural 
longings to roam; a story of an exciting game 
which while enthralling to the boy, makes clear to 
him what is wrong; a story of service that will 
help the boy to adjust himself in social life, or 
a story of business that gives a true picture of 
the workaday world he is to enter. We pay on 
acceptance. Our rates vary, but we pay according 
to the value of the material—minimum is one and 
a half cents a word.” 





Canadian Bookman, 125 Simcoe St., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. Editor, Findlay I. Weaver. Monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles on 
“Canadians,” not over 1,500 words; short poems; 
brief reviews of important new books—must be 
particularly well done; articles appealing to wri- 
ters. We pay on publication.” 





Town Topics, 2 West 45th St., New York City. 
Editor, J. Wager. Weekly; 5c a copy; $10.00 a 
year. “We use jokes, skits, poetry (mainly hu- 
morous), epigrams, and stories, but not over 2,000 
words in length. We pay on publication, on an 
average of one cent a word, reporting within a 
week.” 
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The Independent Agent and Salesman, 22 East 
Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor, W. E. 
Backus. Monthly; 50c a year. “This magazine 
is devoted to problems of the direct salesman and 
agent. We want stories of successful selling to 
consumers; how a difficult sale was made; how a 
salesman clmibed to the top; articles of inspira- ) ies 5 AFTER IO DAY 
tion, and those dealing with various sales angles. mm | rood forS FREE TRIAL 
Now principally in need of feature stories, 2,000 ‘S J 
to 2,500 words; occasionally 1,500 words. All 
articles must deal with direct selling rather than 
general selling; house-to-house problems will be 
of especial interest. Manuscripts reported on 
promptly; payment about half a cent a word on 
or before publication. Manuscripts promptly and _ accurately 
copied for 50c per thousand words. Carbon 


copy free. All other typing at reasonable 















Smith 
401-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 














National Thought, a new magazine, “wants 


articles on politics, social work and economical rates. 
issues, and is also interested in anything pertinent JENNIE McCALL 
to the practical sciences. National Thought will R-9, Knoxville, Tenn. 








pay a substantial rate for this class of material 


upon acceptance. National Thought is also inter- SYNDICATE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


ested in news items of national significance, and 











is anxious to get in touch with writers in all cities The possibilities for ambitious writers to syn- 

who are in a position to supply this need con- dicate their work to the 900 daily newspapers 

sistently. We advise that all writers communi- 4 the i are — excess of short ak 
: Saas : . photoplay, verse, and song writing. on’ 

cate with us before submitting material, as this send manuscrigta, but write today for full 

saves both time and money. The editors will try details, free, 

at = times to give a short criticism of any ma- W. L. GORDON SYNDICATE, Dept. 1, 

terial which it is forced to reject for any reason. 714 B. of R C. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Address all communications to National Thought, 

825 15th Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn.” Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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UST WHAT THE EDITOR WANTS: 


Possession of such knowledge is vitally essential to the author who aspires 
to success. 

EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS ARE CONSTANTLY CHANGING, and, 
perhaps at this very moment, there is a market for that manuscript of yours 
which has been rejected so many times. 


SOLD ON ITS TENTH EDITORIAL TRIP! 


This is a common statement. But knowing just what the editor needs, 
helps to sell manuscripts on the first trip. 

THE MONTHLY MANUSCRIPT MARKET, is a bulletin of up-to-the- 
minute editorial requirements; a publication devoted exclusively to the problem 
of selling the manuscript. It maintains close contact with editors of all types 
of publications, and furnishes complete and accurate data on what the various 
magazines are seeking. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW at the special introductory offer of $1.50 per year. 


THE MONTHLY MANUSCRIPT MARKET 
414 Frost Building Dept. “D" Los ANGELES, CALIF. 



















Print Your 


Cards, Dur" labels, , baper, 
» mi 


Pays for itself in a short time. 
a te Outfits, S up. 


compte: 

P Job Press, $12, $35; Rotary $150. 
Print for Others, Bi Profits. 
All easy, —s sent. rite for 
catalog of s, type, paper, 


opes, paper cutters. 





ards, 
EXcecsioR The Press $3 C0. 


EVER SPEAK IN PUBLIC? 


Four New Live Wire Books for Busy Public Gysuibess 





Clever Speeches for Busy Speakers........++++++e++- 3 

Spice and Pep for Public Speakers. .........+++++++: 0c 
Happy Hits for All SS Se aad. ca'o oop sin G0 soe ae 
Snappy Stories for Busy Speakers......-.-..+.++-+++ 50c 


SPECIAL OFFER—All Four for $1.50 z 
Money returned promptly if not more than satisfied. New 
free catalog. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS SUPPLY, RIDGWAY, PA. 
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Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a_ responsive, good-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, described below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Mystery stories compel 
reading. An editor is 
only human, after all, 
and the tense situations, 
the suspense, the test of 
his own deductive pow- 


The Technique 
ers, lead him on to the 


) ion. f th 
of the mole congtroction : 
goc e idea clever, 
MYSTERY STORY § he plot bandied in an 


going to be forthcoming. 







Some Subjects 
This Book 
Treats 

The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries; Ghost 


Stories; Detective Sto- 
ries; the Real Detec- 











U 
he ont Sherlock Holmes; Clues; the Murder Theme; the 
rr! Theme; the Mysterious Disappearance; the Victim, 
he Criminal; the Suspects; ; Suspense, etc. 
Handsome pothevemcn gs Joth beac id lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, $2. 


Let This Book Show You How to- 


succeed in this inviting fleld as Carolyn Wells has. You can 
do it if you follow the information she gives in this book. 
Don’t wait—send the coupon today. 
eT eS SKS SE SS Se Se 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th = Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L enclose $2 (M. 0., currency or check) for which please 

send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery Story.’ 
by Carolyn Wells. 




















OPEN LETTERS FROM A WELL- 
KNOWN EDITOR 


(Continued from page 10) 


relative to an article entitled, “Mother 
Davey and Her Seven Sons,” who own and 
manage a steel plant at Mansfield, Ohio. 
Then he adds: 

“Now ‘there is another important matter 
that I want you to get immediately. I want 
a good photograph of the mother—the best 
possible. I want it to be a brand new one 
—showing just how she looks today. Here 
is an absolutely ideal thing—get a photo- 
graph of the mother with all her sons. 
Why can’t this be done? All the sons with 
the mother in the middle—wouldn’t that be 
wonderful? Please take this right away 
and let me know about it. Get busy now 
on the photograph of the mother with her 
sons and answer my question about the ab- 
solute accuracy of the article.” 

Of course the picture was made and the 
editor satisfied that the story was genuine; 
and the article duly appeared in print. 

Mr. Siddall was very frank. I never had 
to guess at his meaning. In rejecting an 
article about a railway contractor he said: 

“I am afraid I’ll have to let this piece 
about Brown go. It is just a little repulsive 
to me—the fact that he drives those workers 
by playing up their race pride to make them 
work. That strikes me as a little sharp. 

“If you had genuine material you might 
get a piece on ‘Who is Really the Smart 
Fellow in Your Concern.’ I am not very 
keen about your idea of making it a straight 
article by yourself. If you will pardon the 
rough frankness of a sea-faring man, read- 
ers won’t have faith that Albert Sidney 
Gregg has any special knowledge of this 
subject. They will listen to a big business 
man on this subject much more attentively 
than they will listen to Albert Sidney Gregg. 
What big man do you know that you could 
get to give you stuff on this subject? And 
it must not be pumped up fake stuff either. 
Unless you can find a man who has real 
ideas and stories of actual experiences to 
give, you would not get an article that would 
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be of any value. In the last paragraph of 
your letter you speak of the business man 
who says that stingy people are the worst 
suckers. That is a very interesting remark. 
You might see what you can get from the 
Commissionar of Securities.” 

On one occasion Mr. Siddall summed up 
some of the chief requirements for a suc- 
cessful magazine writer. 

A dual query is in my mind when I read 
manuscripts,” he said. “It is: Is this ar- 
ticle going to interest and be of definite 
service to the many or the few? A great 
deal of stuff is written that is interesting to 
the many, but upon analysis it lacks the in- 
dividual appeal. ‘Where do I come in,’ 
asks the reader. 


“Then there is stuff that is chock full of 
the idea of service, but it lacks interest be- 
cause it isn’t humanized. In writing for us 
you must keep the reader in mind both in- 
dividually and en masse. 


“Articles should grip the reader’s atten- 
tion right away. He must not be allowed 
to wander through gentle introductory para- 
graphs. Therefore, put the most interest- 
ing things first—jump right into the middle 
of the article and make it the beginning. 
Then come along with fact after fact 
pointed up as vividly as possible with illus- 
trations that hit the reader hard, and in- 
clude him in the article. 


“So much for the actual presentation. 
What the fellow about whom you are writ- 
ing has learned is of interest and value to 
the reader so far as he has learned the right 
stuff. In recounting a man’s life and his- 
tory you must know what to eliminate, and 
what to emphasize so that the reader will 
get the greatest benefit. 


“Style has a great deal to do with the 
success of an article. You may have the 
right man and the right angle, but the pre- 
sentation may be all wrong. I cannot say 
what style is exactly suited to our articles. 
Each subject needs individual treatment. It 
is up to the writer to get the feel of the 
thing he is handling.” 


PRICES REDUCED 


On All Standard Make 


TYPEWRITERS 


Lowest Prices in Years , 
We tower ship any make you 
choose for one week's trial. 
Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 
Remington, beng ey ve - 
ay lessthan 
Easy Terms sentench month 
and own atypewriter. Guaranteed 
as good as new. Perfectly reman- 4 
ufactured by experts—the_ fa- 
mous ‘‘Young_Process.’”’ Send 
for free trial offer and low price list now. 


Agents Wanted: "e270: 20" 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CoO. 
654 W. Randolph St. Dept. 1231 Chicago, Ill. 


























PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Insure acceptance for your play or musical comedy. 
Make sure it is perfect. Constructive criticism, $5. 00 
per act. Reconstruction. advice and “doctoring” at 
reasonable rates. Apply for terms. 


ORVILLE D. ADAMS 
1824 Marin Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 











BERYL M. JOHNSON 
AUTHORS’ AID 
HOLLIS CENTER, MAINE 
Prepares MSS. for the Publisher, Typing, etc. 
Mailing Service Available 








AUTHORS, POETS, WRITERS 


Manuscripts typed promptly and neatly, in correct 


form. Minor errors in grammar and spelling cor- 
rected, if requested. One carbon copy free. Rates, 
65 cents per thousand words. Poems, lyrics, 2c per 


line. Remittance must accompany all manuscripts. 
I pay return postage. 

SHAW TYPING SERVICE 
Address ALEXANDER SHAW, Box 278, Sparta, IIL 








ALAN MOORE ROBINSON 
Former Contributing Editor, Everyboy’s 


Expert MS. criticism by successful author, 
$1.00 a thousand words; also revision, re- 
titling a specialty; market advice. 


P. O. Box 653, Banning, Calif. 


















WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words. 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 











can learn easily and 
ifn your spare tise time. eres Spporiaaities be Dow in advertising 
— “ os peer ng int graduates at big pay. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Iinois 


STAFF WRITERS WANTED 


A FEW more writers wanted to complete our present 
staff. Writers of all kinds desired. Staff experience un- 
necessary. Enclose stamp if you wish reply. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
5428 South Wells, Dept. 111, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neat, Accurate, Prompt, Efficient 
SERVICE 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Box 87, Cary, N. C. 








Chicago 








WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
Ts etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 
and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE -D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”’—Even Holden—tnese 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work, 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


Charm, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. Editor, 
Lucie D. Taussig. Monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We use articles of interest to the women 
of New Jersey, about 1,500 words in length. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 
on acceptance, according to the value of the 
article.” 





Electricaster Service, Inc., Baum Bldg., 13th and 
Farnam, Omaha, Neb., “a newspaper feature and 
ad cut and copy service, wants small features and 
queries on stuff suitable for weekly newspapers 
of the better class. No stories over 500 words. 
Good, snappy humor. Unique advertising ideas 
and plans. Photographs which lend themselves 
to advertising use, in all lines. Comic strip ideas 
or copy. Short stickful comics. Short, piquant 
children’s verse or stories. New puzzle ideas. 
Must be snappy, original stuff. Pay one-half to 
two cents per word and $1 to $3 per photo or 
more according to value and timeliness on mate- 
rial accepted. Continuity stuff negotiated. Prompt 
pay on acceptance. Response within ten days 
after receipt.” 





Holland’s Magazine, Main and Race Sts., Dallas, 


Texas. Editor, John W. Stayton. Monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We need brisk short 
stories, ranging from 4,000 to 6,000 words. Only 


sex, as such, barred. Prefer interesting plots, 
although stories based on character development 
are sometimes used. Need very little dialect. 
Photos for our columns should depict scenes or 
phases of life in the South or Southwest. We 
ordinarily report on manuscripts between two to 
four weeks, and pay a cent a word and up on 
acceptance.” 





The Universal Trade Press Syndicate “is anx- 
ious to get in touch immediately with radio editors 
of newspapers and others qualified to write on 
non-technical radio topics. Those qualified should 
write, setting forth in detail their qualifications 
and enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for reply.” Address T. A. Gallagher, News 
Editor, 522 5th Ave., New York City. 





Weird Tales, 408 Holliday Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Editor, Farnsworth Wright. Monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use highly imaginative 
tales of science, invention and surgery; particu- 
larly tales that forecast the marvelous science of 
the future; occult and mystic tales, ghost stories, 
and other tales of the supernatural; tales of the 
monstrosities of superstitious legend—werewolves, 
vampires, banshees, leprecauns, familiars, witches, 
ghouls, devil-worship, black magic, voodoo; tales 
of terror and mystery. No crime tales except 
those with an unusually bizarre angle; and no 
detective tales or sex stories whatever. A very 
few tales of stark horror, but nothing sickening 
or disgusting. We use few poems, no photos. 
We report on material immediately and pay on 
—* Our minimum rate is half a cent a 
word.” 





Arco Newspaper Feature and Fiction Service, 
Irvington, N. J. “Although we are well stocked 
with fiction for the present, we will consider a 
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14 Karat Gold Fountain Pens — Lever Self-Filling 





PERFECT WRITING Pen FROM FACTORY TO YOU FOR THE WHOLESALE PRICE $1. 75 


Bvt to any pen sol 
isfactory. Choice of Ladies or Gents style 
with either fine, medium or coarse point. 


id in stores for twice that amount. Use this pen 10 days at our ri 


The Seneca Co., D-14, Oneonta. N. Y. 


ory back if not sat- 





limited number of special features adapted to 
newspaper usage. We are not interested in poetry, 
essays or so-called articies. We report on manu- 
scripts within one to two weeks. We pay on pub- 
lication, basing our rates on the merit of the 
contribution and the sales made.” 

Our Young Girls, P. O. Box 460, Salina, Kan. 
Editor, A. Franklyn Culver. Monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “This is a periodical for young 
girls. It deals direct with reform problems, and 
all manuscripts must be brief.” 





The Social Index, 2 West 23rd St., New York 
City. Weekly; $10.00 a year; single ‘or sample 
copies, 25c each. Managing Editor, Lucyle Hook. 
“In addition to society news of national interest, 
furnished chiefly by special correspondents, we 
will use a short story each week, distinctive illus- 
trated articles, some humor and verse. No verse 
or humor is needed at this time, although we could 
use suitable short stories, articles and caricatures. 
The stories should be very short, not over 3,000 
words. Writers and artists should remember that 
we cater only to people of refinement and under- 
standing, and can use only such material that 
would likely be of interest to members of the 
very best society. Rates are not high yet, and 
vary in accordance with our estimate of value to 
us. Payment the 10th of each month for ma- 
terial used during the previous month. Naturally, 
material is submitted at the risk of the sender, 
always, and stamps must be furnished for return. 
While we must have rules to go by, we shall 
endeavor to co-operate fully with writers and 
artists.’ 





Sovereign Magazine, 34 Paternoster Row, 
London E. C. 6, England. Editor, Miss G. Gilli- 
gan. “We use any really good love, mystery, 
adventure and humorous stories, also poetry of 
any nature—no photographs. We report on ma- 
terial within three days, and pay on publication.” 





Poet Love, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Ruth Hill. Issued quarterly ; $6.00 a year; 
$1.50 a copy. “We use contemporary foreign 
drama in translation; original one-act plays; es- 
says of literary interest; poems. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days; rates of payment 
are only in the form of copies in which work 
appears.” 





The Progressive Grocer and Good Hardware, 
912 Broadway, New York City. Editor, Carl W. 
Dipman. Issued monthly. “At the present time 
we need particularly ‘shorts’ of 100 to 200 words, 
illustrated by photos or sketches showing new 
ideas in retailing, window trims, etc., in grocery 
and hardware fields. We make a decision on 
manuscripts within two-weeks, and pay on accept- 
ance, ane to two cents.a word; one to three dol- 
lars for photos.” (Continued on page 58) 





THE TYPEWRITIST 
P. O. Box 995 
Jacksonville, Florida 
MSS. 50c per thousand words; poems 
2c a line. Neatness, Accuracy, Tech- 
nique and Dispatch. 








AUTHORS! POETS! WRITERS! 


Only 40 cents per 1000 words with carbon copy, for neatly, 
promptly, and correctly typing your manuscripts in strict conformity 
to Editorial requirements. Poems, le per line. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. TEST my typing. You'll be pleased. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO 
Box 315, Kearney, Nebr. 





AUTHORS 


Manuscripts revised, corrected and neatly 
typed ready for the publisher, at 75c per 
1000 words, with carbon copy. 


EDNA EATON 
Phillips, Nebr. 


SPECIAL NEW YEAR OFFER 


During January I will type your MSS. for 
30c a thousand words, including carbon copy; 
poetry for Ic a line. These unusual rates are 
for one month only, so take advantage NOW. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


WRITERS’ REVIEW 


The Compact Monthly of Value. 

For Writers who produce to sell. 

A Free Supplement is sent monthly to 
subscribers. Rush you order. 

SMB $1.00 a year, 12 good issues. “ye 
Order from WRITERS’ REVIEW, Dept. D, Wayne, , Pa. 














TYPEWRITING SERVICE BUREAU 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Stories, Essays, Articles, 50c 1000 words. 
Difficult and large jobs at special rates. 
Poems, ic per line. English or German. 


“The Service with a Character” 


ORGE AHEAD 


WHY PLOD ALONG IN THE OLD RUT? 
Learn to write stories. Big demand. 
Earn while you learn. Make your spare 
time profitable. Great opportunity for 
women as well as men. Send NOW for 
free booklet ‘‘How to Become a Success: 

- barnes w gd taney Lanny system by Home<- 
study rrespon een 

RITER’'S INSTITUTE 

401 Lombard Bide. innipeg, Maa. 
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construction, punctuation, and diction. 


editors. 
This was the same thorough, 
comes to my Service. 


RATES FOR CRITICISM: 


RATES FOR REVISION: 
in finished form for the editors. 
rates for criticism, 

CRITICISM OF POETRY: 


thousand words; poetry, 2c a line. 


“JUST LIKE A SHORT-STORY COURSE” 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of her Western story. -First she received a 
three-page letter, pointing out faults of story construction and outlining a complete revi- 
sion of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
Next I reviewed her revision, in the same thorough 
manner; then in turn a second and evén a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 4,500 words. 

follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript that 
My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer— 
but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 

$1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional 


thousand—special rates for book-lengths of 30,000 words or more. 
Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them 
The rate for this service is found by adding 50% to the 


5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 


RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-Ib, 
i All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 


T. C. O'DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


bond paper, with one carbon copy): 75c a 














DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photo plays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical. Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and pecan. I style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed re find $1.75 (check, 


money order or currency). end me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 


mail, postpaid. 














PEND sia casos 0 hot bt heh O56 4RNS CSS HUE SAS OS OS COS ES 
AND LIVER 


GAL TROUBLE 


Indi-estion. Gas, Colic, Pain in Rizh* Side. Gall:tone:. 
I tried everything, even two operations, before finding help I'll 
tell you about, EE. 

MADELINE E. UNGER 
Dept. D-2n4. 22 Ouinev St.. Chicago, Tl. 


Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers * 

















HOW TO PLOT THE COMPLICA- 
TION STORY 
(Continued from page 13) 

We must act on the suggestion arrived 
at above of using the sound of the bell, 
simply, and discarding the buzzard. The 
question then is reduced to this: How can 
we most easily ring a clangorous cowbell 
at the inquest? If the inquest is held at a 
farmhouse, which is easily possible, there 
would most certainly be an old cowbell 
about the premises. Granted this, how bring 
the bell, ringing, into the house? Who 
wou'd do such a thing? No sensible adult 
person, certainly. A child, though — yes, 
that is quite possible—since the story is to 
be pitched in the southland, a pickaninny, 
let us say, has found our old cowbell, and 
is using it as a plaything. While the in- 
quest proceeds, the agonized justice hears 
the old bell ringing outside the house; it 
comes nearer; it enters the hall; it ap- 
proaches the door—the guilty man shrieks 
his confession to rid himself of this pur- 
suing demon and then —the door swung 
open. In the doorway stood a negro child, 
barefooted, and naked except for a single 
garment, eyeing them with serious, rolling 
eyes—and with all the strength of his two 
puny arms, proudly but solemnly tolling a 
small, rusty cowbell he had found in the 
cow yard. 

This ending, used by Mr. Cobb, is of the 
so-called “surprise” type. Not all compli- 
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cation stories are of this type. Some have 
strong complications without any special 
suspense due to a mystery solved only in the 
last few lines. Kipling’s “Without Benefit 
of Clergy” and Bret Harte’s “Luck of 
Roaring Camp” are non-surprise-ending 
complication stories. Plotting this latter 
type of story is easier than handling the 
surprise ending type chiefly because the plot 
can sometimes be worked out forwards as 
well as backwards. The surprise ending 
type, however, almost inevitably demands 
that the plotter begin with the surprise and 
work backwards to the things that bring it 
about. 


The processes outlined above can be used 
for any type of complication story germ. 
The most important ones are the first two 
steps: analyzing the idea given and stating 
what is missing. I find that when these 
two steps can be taken accurately the 
manipulation itself goes forward rapidly 
enough. There is only one assumption here 
with which any student of plotting might 
quarrel, i. e., my establishing the single ef- 
fect and a dramatic conflict as desirable 
ideal for all complication stories. This I do 
indeed insist upon and regret lack of space 
here to give my reasons. This whole mat- 
ter, however, is fully discussed in my text- 
book, “Narrative Technique.” 


Success in cleverly plotting complication 
ideas is a matter partly of having good 
ideas to begin with (as emphasized in my 
article last month), partly of possessing a 
natural sense of logic, and partly of sheer 
skill attained by practice. Any complication 
idea can be plotted. The resulting p!ot may 
not suit given periodicals but the job can 
be done. It is all a question of time. Some- 
times the thing won’t go at all on a given 
day. It should then be dropped completely 
and other materials more amenable taken 
up. Later the needed dexterity will be 
yours. Complication ideas too stubborn to 
yield good plots after fair efforts may well 
deserve only the waste-basket. If your 
note-book is as well padded with ideas as it 
should be, you should be able to afford to 
discard tasks that eat up too much time. 
No plot is worth paying a ruined temper 
for! 








Earn $3000 to $10,000 a year. Prepare quick'y dur- 
. Also earn while you tearn. New easy 
Nothing else like it. Send at once for free 
Modern Photography” and 


° jal offer open now. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS. Ine 
Dept. 736 B, 3601 Michigan Ave., c 





hicago, U. S. A. 





‘ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED BY EXPERTS 


Editors are attracted by beautifully-typed, well-arranged manu- 
scripts. We guarantee to return your manuscript promptly, free 
from errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation. and paragraphing. 
We make a business of manuscript typing and WE KNOW OUR 
BUSINESS. ible carbon copy. Rates, 70c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line. 


KINGSLEY TYPING BUREAU 
341 Lincoln Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 
FRANCES E. LANGSTON 

Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 








WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 
It startles you when you think how few manuscripts 
you’re selling—and how hard you’re working. 


My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 








AUTHORS sabe your manuscripts pay 


y having us type, revise, 
criticise and market them. 
Professional authors’ typist. Competent 
service. Reasonable rates. Write us. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
255 Market Street, Mifflinburg, Pa. 











SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Typing, 50c each 1000 words. Poems, 2c 
per line. Minor corrections. 

C. LONDONE’ BRYANT 
Sedgfield Manor, Greensboro, N. C. 








SCORES OF AUTHORS 
send their manuscripts to Milwaukee to be 
typed. They have found that Badger Typed 
manuscripts bring back the checks. Send 
yours to us today. 

BADGER TYPING BUREAU 
223 Third St., Grand 3335, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Expert Revision of MSS., typea with car- 
bon copy, $1 a 1000 words, (50c without revision.) 
No charge for critical opinion and where likely to 
place. References from book publishers who send me 
MSS. to revise. Est, 1915. 

WM. W. LABBERTON 


569 West 150th St., New York City. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


Contemporary Verse, Station H, Box 38, New 
York City. Editor, Henry Morton Robinson. 
“We like especially to consider narrative poems, 
and ballads built around native subject matter. 
If you can write objective poems, using indigenous 
or universal material, you will probably get an 
immediate hearing in our pages. We pay for 
manuscripts on publication.” 





Public School Magazine, 649 Fort St., Victoria, 
C. Editor, Donald A. Fraser. Issued ten 
times a year; 5c a copy; $1.00 per year by mail. 
“We use anything suitable to the public school 
pupil between nine and sixteen years of age. We 
use poetry for children. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on at once. We do not pay for material.” 





Brief Stories, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Editor, Wm. H. Kofold. Monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We use swift-moving mys- 
tery and Western tales; good sports stories; 
novelettes from 30,000 to 40,000 words; short 
stories from 3,500 to 5,000 words. Payment on 
publication. Manuscripts reported on in one week 
if accompanied by self-addressed stamped enve- 





lope. We pay one-half cent a word.” 
The Poster, 307 S. Green St., Chicago. Burton 
Harrington, Editor ; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Will 


be in the manuscript market after January Ist and 
want high-class material from the best writers, who 
are able to get the publications particular angle. 
We publish only articles and pay better than the 
average rates. Those interested should read one 
or more copies in order to acquaint themselves 
with our needs. While no definite length is pre- 
scribed, articles under 2,000 words are preferred. 
Good photographs are a requisite. Writers will 
stand a better chance if they will communicate 
their ideas to the editor. Suggestions and manu- 
scripts will be passed on promptly, and payment 
is made on acceptance.” 





The Plumbing and Heating Supply Salesman, 
239 W. 30th St. New York City. “We want 
fast-moving fiction of three thousand words or 
less, for which payment will be made at a cent 
per word or better upon acceptance. Our require- 
ments are: the hero must be a salesman of plumb- 
ing and heating supplies, ath don’t let that scare 
you. We don’t want a strictly ‘business’ atmos- 
phere, because we are printing fiction as a relief 
from the ‘How to Sell’, etc., type of practical 
article. The stories we want may or may not 
have love interest, depending upon the writers’ 
inclination, but love interest, if any, must be throt- 
tled down to the minimum. The ‘shorter the yarn 
is the_ better we'll like it, since our type page 
is 4x7 inches and holds approximately 500 words, 
No type of he-man story is barred: the weird, 
the mystery, the rapid action yarn full of two- 
fisted stuff—all of these will be given careful con- 
sideration. We want the best fiction we can get 
of our own particular type and are willing to 
pay good rates for it. We have tried to be ex- 


plicit, so please don’t dump a trunkful of re- 
jected manuscripts upon us. Make an intelligent 
effort to send us what we want and you'll find 
us pretty good fellows to deal with.” 





Top Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Arthur E. Scott. Issued bi- weekly ; 
15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use good stories 
of every kind, with well constructed plots and 
good characterization; stories with a human in- 
terest punch are especially welcome. Stories told 
in the first person are not wanted, and no stories 
told in dialect. Unclean and morbid stories are 
not wanted, and while we like love interest, we 
do not use stories in which love is the main in- 
terest. We are particularly desirous of getting 
stories of any branch of sport, provided they are 
stories and not merely descriptions of games. We 
use rhythmical verse that has an idea. We re- 
port on material within two weeks, and pay a 
cent a word and up, and 25c a line for verse, on 
acceptance.” 





Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave, New 

Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Weekly; 
l5c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use stories of 
outdoor life in the West, Alaska and Mexico; 
short stories from 2,500 to 7,000 words in length; 
novelettes, 30,000 words; serials, 36,000 to 75,000 
words. We use poetry of an outdoor Western 
nature. We decide on material within ten days, 
and ._pay on acceptance, from one to two cents a 
word.” 


Western 
York City. 





Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Norman E. White. Monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our magazine is sent to 
toilet goods buyers all over the country; proprie- 
tors of drug stores with a high-class rating; per- 
fume shops and a few beauty parlors that sell 
toilet requisites. We are in the market for ‘ma- 
terial that has a tendency to increase the efficiency 
of the personnel of a toilet goods department and 
which will aid the buyer in increasing sales. Also 
short articles telling of unique and successful 
plans, novel displays and general news of interest 
to the toilet goods trade. We use photographs of 
toilet goods departments; attractive window dis- 
plays, and where article warrants it, of toilet 
goods buyer. We report promptly, and pay on 
publication, one cent a word.” 





American Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 
Editor, Frank H. Hollman. Monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “This journal is supported by the 
pigeon and squab breeders themselves, and no 
money or other consideration is paid for articles. 
Articles telling how to raise squabs for market, 
experiences with various utility breeds, feeding 
pigeons for best results, are welcomed at all 
times. Squab recipes are especially desired, also 
scientific articles showing the medicinal or food 
value of squabs. Also articles telling of experi- 
ences with racing homers as message carriers; 
poetry dealing with pigeons is also used. Our 
present special need is for articles telling of the 
methods used at successful squab plants through- 
out the country. We report on manuscripts with- 
in five to ten days, and often much earlier. No 
payment at all is made.” 
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Child Life, 586 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Edi- 
tor, Rose Waldo; Associate Editor, Marjorie Bar- 
rows. Monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use stories 1,600 words long, realistic ones to in- 
terest boys eight to twelve years old; a few 
things-to-make articles for boys and girls six to 
twelve years of age; also a few very humorous 
nonsense stories, 1,200 to 1,600 words long. We 
try to make a report on material between two to 
four weeks. We pay on acceptance, our usual 
rate being one-half to one cent a word for prose.” 





Tires, 383 Madison Ave., New York City. Edi- 
tor, Jerome T. Shaw. Monthly; 20c a copy ; $2.00 
a year. “We use merchandising stories about 
Tire Dealers Only; new devices which the tire 
dealer can sell: tire accessories—gauges, pumps, 
rim tools, air compressors, etc.; window display 
articles—tire stores; advertising stunts—tire deal- 
ers; photographs. MSS. reported on within one 
week; payment on publication, of a half to one 
cent a word.” 





Automotive Daily News, 25 City Hall Place, 
New York City. Feature Editor, Paul Field. 
“We are looking for good merchandising stories 
about car dealers, accessory jobbers and dealers 
and tire firms. For stories of this kind, contain- 
ing good ideas about prominent firms and appro- 
priately illustrated, we are prepared to pay two 
cents a word. Just now we are in need of some 
good jobber stories more than anything else, al- 
though any of the others we mentioned would be 
acceptable.” 





College Life, 119 Wooster St., New York City. 
“We are in the market for humorous stories with 
a collegiate background, maximum length 1,000 
words. Also jokes, skits, sketches, etc. All ma- 
terial is reported upon promptly and is paid for 
at the rate of one cent per word on acceptance.” 





The Laird Extension Institute announces the 
following prize winners in their Finish-the-Plot 
Contest, closing November 10th: 

Ist. $25.00 cash prize—Miss Sylvia E. Finlay, 
254 Fast 42nd St., Seattle, Wash. 

2nd. $10.00 cash prize—Miss Helen Carson, 
Putnam Library, National Military Home, Ohio. 

3rd. $5.00 cash prize—Mrs. Caroline H. Wilson, 
Green Gables, Padanaram, South Dartmouth, Mass. 





The Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association, 
Detroit, Mich., is offering three prizes of $1,000, 
$600 and $400, respectively, for the three best 
ideas of a merchandising nature, the awards to 
be made at the 1926 convention to be held at 
Chicago. By way of explanation to WRITER’s 
DicEst readers, doubtless most of you are fa- 
miliar with the national slogan of the florists, 
“Say it with flowers.” If an idea equally as good 
as this one were submitted in this contest it would 
more than likely win one of the three awards. 
But in submitting ideas, writers should remember 
that they must be such that they can be used 
nationally by all florists everywhere, and must not 
merely apply to florists in any given section of 
the country. What the association wants are 
ideas or plans which will help individual florists 
anywhere in this country or Canada increase their 
volume of sales. : 


“We are going to publish a new magazine; the 
title has not yet been definitely decided upon, but 
we are going to carry fiction, art work, articles 
on all subjects and various departments of uni- 
versal appeal. Our rate for the first three issues 
will be rather low—something like one-half cent 
a word, but with the fourth number we will pay 
one cent and up. Address all manuscripts to 
Jimmy Starr, Editor, 605 Taft Building, Vine 
Street at Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif.” 





The Century Magazine, 353 4th Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Hewitt H. Howland. Monthly; 50c 
a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use general articles, 
short stories, verse; no photographs. We report 
on material within ten days and pay on accept- 
ance.” 





Writer's Review, Wayne, Pa. E. Y. Evans is 
Associate Editor. Monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year, with supplements. “This magazine is pub- 
lished for literary workers who have already 
learned about the rudiments of authorship and 
the elementary matters of preparation and place- 
ment of manuscripts. Therefore, contributions on 
those subjects or phases are of no interest to us. 
We are, however, always on the lookout for really 
worth-while material, presented in an interesting 
style embodying flawless grammar and orga:iiza- 
tion. We cannot use drivel, even when some 
prominent name is signed. We publish informa- 
tion—not clatter. Requests for free samples are 
disregarded. Several contests are planned for 
1926. We report on manuscripts within a week 
or less, and pay a cent a word on acceptance.” 





The Boys’ Magazine, Smethport, Pa. Editor, 
Herbert Hungerford. “I want two thrilling serials 
in each issue and at least ten or twelve short 
stories. Adventure and humorous stories will 
have first call. We shall read and report prompt- 
ly, and pay immediately upon acceptance.” 





Film Fans Magazine, 351 W. 52nd St., New 
York City. This is a new magazine for the motion 
picture fan. 





The Lawyer and Banker, 921 Lafayette St., 
New Orleans, La. Editor, Chas. E. George. Is- 
sued every other month; 75c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We use only manuscripts pertaining to legal 
feature articles of unusual interest. We report 
on manuscripts within thirty days, and pay on 
acceptance.” 





Greetrite, Inc., 542 5th Ave. New York City. 
“We are retiring from business and, therefore, 
will not be in the market for greeting card verse 
in the future.” 

Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York City. Editor, 
Edward Hale Bierstadt. Monthly; 35c a copy; $400 
a year. “We use manuscripts of not over 4,500 
words in length, which combine human interest 
with interesting factual material. In a word, 
a narrative that is both interesting and has some 
concrete information to give. Report within ten 
days and pay on publication at the rate of $10.00 
per thousand words; $1.00 for each picture. We 
use photos, but not without text.” 
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Y¥ ME1HOD OF HELPING a fiction writer is 
first of all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those needs. 
I use no lesson sheets, no printed assign- 
ments or set criticisms. Invariably each writer 
presents different problems. Within the period 
for which the student is enrolled I undertake 
to read and criticize all he writes and to take 
complete charge of his entire writing program. 
I do not teach writing as such. I assume 
the student writes fair English. I do not 
want to duplicate college courses or general 
courses in literature. Writers come to me 
with rejected manuscripts and I tell them 
what is the matter with them. We collab- 
oraté with the object of selling. 

My students are selling stories to Harper's, 
Century, Atlantic *Monthly, Pictorial Review, 
Ladies Home Journal, Delineator, Collier's, 
Everybody's, and many lesser magazines. 
Stories by two former students have appeared 
in O'Brien's “Best Short Stories.” Two 
students won Harper prizes in 1924. 


342 Madison Avenue ‘ 


Professional Literary Training 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weebly, 
Evening Post, Collier's and elsewhere, Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.” 


Writers who wish to examine the methods 
of plot building worked out by Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin and myself at Columbia 
University, which I use in all my teaching, 
can do so by securing a copy of our book, 
“Narrative Technique,” which | will forward 
to any address on receipt of $2,50 plus postage. 


The fees for my instruction by mail are: 
Preliminary two-months’ course, $25.00; four- 
months’ term of Technique of the Short Story, 
$60.00; four-months’ term of Professional 
Collaboration, $120.00; single manuscripts, 
$10.00. Payment in installments can 
arranged. i 
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If you wish to apply for study with me, I 
suggest that you send me a manuscript 
together with a letter about yourself and a 
check for $10. With my criticism of the 
manuscript I will advise you what course of 
study, if any, I think you should pursue. If 
later you enroll, the fee paid will be applied 
to the cost of the course. Inquiries answered. 





Author of stories in the Saturday 
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For Verse Writers 


This is the most complete, practical and helptul 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
‘omposition of all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
| : “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant “— ects treated 
are: en Elements §f | 
of eu The Choice of | 





THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 





Words, The Analysis of 7 | 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, | | 
Meters and the Stanza, 

Blank Verse, Dramatic | 

Poetry, The Ballad, The ! 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light iW 
Verse, Satirical Verse, } | 

Humorous Verse, Parody, i 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc 

With this book at 
your side, you can mas- 
ter the problems et 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the ae of the parody and, above all, “the 
aguege poetry.” 

andsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 

top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 
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WRITING FOR VERY SMALL 
CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 17) 


Then describe the scene as revealed when 
the curtain goes up. This should not be too 
iong, and should in its writing indicate 
something of the spirit of the play. Pos- 
sibly this part of the manuscript of “The 
Sandman’s Brother” will be of assistance: 

“The scene is the front yard of any house, 
with cotton batting snow and snow-sparkle 
on the ground. The back of the stage re- 
presents the front of a house, with window 
at right, and door with steps at left. 
Branches from shrubs, placed just in front 
of the house, will add a touch of reality. 
Well back toward the house are two snow 
men, one on either side. Obviously they are 
not used to being snow men, for when the 
curtain goes up Tommy is having a hard 
time trying to keep them on their feet; he 
no sooner has one standing straight than the 
other one starts to sway, and so on. It is 
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late evening, with lamplight shining from 
the window. For the first half minute this 
furnishes the only light for the stage, and 
then the stage is full-lighted.” 

Our next article will deal with children’s 
verse. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A SUC. 
CESSFUL WRITER 

An eminent writer says that short-story 
writers are both born and made. “If they 
are not born they can not be made, but 
those who rely solely upon talent never 
amount to anything worth talking about. 
The ideal combination is training added to 
talent.” 

Richter’s advice to authors was, “Never 
write on a subject without having first read 
yourself full of it; and never read on a 
subject till you have thought yourself hun- 
gry on it.” 





INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 29) 


means that he is running now, as 
we read. “He ran to the rescue,” leaves a 
loophole for doubt. It is past tense signify- 
ing some other time, which can never satisfy 
our craving for “now.” It has often seemed 
to me a language loses much of its vigor 
and force in literature when we are com- 
pelled to tell of a now-action with a then- 
verb. Our “historical present” convention- 
alized and legalized by usage is an artificial 
form that is regrettable. Writing photo- 
plays showed me what a dynamic power 
was lost when I attempted to put the same 
idea into the conventional fiction form. In 
the photoplay then the story technique is 
couched in the insistent demand: What do 
they DO? There may be a brief line about 
the scene; not a description but a mere indi- 
cation, mentioned extraneously, for photo- 
play scenes, as we all know, are not crea- 
tions of the author of the story, but actual 
places on nature’s backstage, or the creation 


rescue,” 





From Loss 


PROTECT Yt YOUR BOOK 


with the Silver Book 
Yor day Album of beautiful I book = 
designs with instructions TODAY! 
SILVER MAIL SERVICE 
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Writers’ ATTENTION—T YPING 

per 1000 words, 50c. Articles, per 1000 

Poems, per line, 3c. Sonnets. verse, etc., 

All work done on fine grade Hammermill 
One carbon copy, postage paid on 


H. L. MARLOWE 
Steward, III. 


Stories, 
words, 50c; 
per line, 3c. 
Bond paper. 
return work, 


Box 255, 





“Tis A MARK OF DISTINCTION” 
for a MS, to command editors’ special attention. Let 


me type yours with that effect. Rate 50c per thou- 
sand words; carbon copy and appropriate markets 


FREE. 
GEORGE H. QUEBE 
1728 Ave. I, Galveston, Texas 





STORIETTES THAT SELL 


have been brought together in a book of more than 
twenty piquant, original tp by N. Bryllion 
. The title is OF LOVE AND OTHER 
TRIFLES. It will give you just the suggestions 
you need. If your bookseller doesn’t carry it, send 
one dollar for each copy desired to 
THE ROSSI-BRYN CO., Desk W, 

Fendall Building, "Washington, D. C. 


NUMEROLOGY 


You would be surprised how the number of letters 
in a Title mean either success or failure for the story. 
The same Occult Law —— to your life by the 
name given you at birth. end Title, Full Name and 
Birth Date, enclosing $1.00 for complete reading. 
Married women send maiden name. 
Prof. Claude Roland Rutson, D. N. ° 

6246 South Park Ave., Chicago, [il. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them, Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 


TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise those MSS. 
Letter perfect work 60c per M with carbon. 
Revision extra. Speed, Service, Satisfaction. 


THE WRITESHOP 
763 West Tenth St., San Pedro, Cal. 


A —, LOOKING NOSE 
Can Easily Be Yours 

Trados Model No. 25 corrects now ail ill- shaped 
S, noses quick'y, painless'y. permanent'y. and com 
\} fortab’y at home. It is the only adjustable, sa’e, 
// and guaranteed patent device that wi’! actual'y give 
you a perfect looking nose. Over 90.000 satisfied 
)\ users. For years recommended by moneens. — 
y aoe of experience in ae te ng Nose Shape 

at your service. el 25 Jenler_ {or children. 
Write for testimonials and free bork'et. which tells 





























you bow AY obtain a perfect locking 
SILETY. Pioneer Noseshaping “Specialist | 
Binghamton, WN. Y. 
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HOW 10 SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 











later on. 


help the writer. 


22 E. 12th St., 


Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


How fo Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points that will 


If you want to begin turning spare heurs 
into dollars, send for this book. 


Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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The magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a few 
hours’ work into a 
wortk-while profit. 


And while 
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of the combined painter-plasterer-carpenter 
handiwork. 

A danger that I am now trying to warn 
against, is that of congiomerateness. Don’t 
try to be Jack of all the literary trades and 
thereby become master of none. Tamper- 
ing with them all even is dangerous. For 
each has its own technique that may be 
refined to exquisite effort after long and 
continued practice—and dulled or nicked 
by using the same edge of materials of vary- 
ing density and design. 





THE GIFT OF SEEING 


(Continued from page 30) 


everybody I saw. I don’t know that there 
was more to write about one time than 
another, so I don’t think variety is the 
secret of sustained interest or imagination, 
but merely the ability to see. 


On my way to California last winter, I 
met the matron of a large penitentiary who 
told me heartbreaking, human things that 
she had met and dealt with during her 
twenty-two years in the prison. And a seat 
or so ahead of her was a girl with vividly 
rouged lips, tightly marcelled hair and 
gaudy clothes, reading the New Testament 
every evening before retiring. The matron 
said she was studying to be a missionary. 
The next day a woman of apparent culture 
and breeding was arrested for petty theft. 
And one evening I sat out on the platform 
of the observation car watching the love- 
liest sunset—and the oddest one—I ever 
saw, while cinders and smut and dirt formed 
‘ittle clusters on my neck and behind my 
ears. We were going through a dull, arid 
stretch of country in Nevada. Just before 
the sun went down, I saw a small, lacy 
cloud, like a scarlet shawl, flung over the 
crest of a huge, gray mountain. The rest 
of the sky was du!l and dark—only this one 
spot of flaming color in the whole barren 
landscape. I was spellbound. Even now 
the memory of it fills me with the same 
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awe that a perfect thing always inspires. 
Characters, plots, motives, and local color 
were all collected on that trip and have 
been used to advantage since. 

Use your old notebooks, in which you 
have jotted down your ideas and impres- 
sions gathered from people who live around 
you. Weave them into your stories. In my 
notebook there is a paragraph about a Nor- 
wegian girl, tall, angular and grim, with a 
passion for music and odd, Oriental things. 
There’s a line or so about a small, thin girl 
with drab, yellow hair, a horrid complexion, 
and an air of apologizing for being alive, 
whose chief interests in life are football and 
mechanics. And then there are pages of 
disconnected sentences that mean nothing in 
particular, but that have in them a phrase 
that is unusually effective or that conjure 
up a scene quickly and subtly. 

Few writers realize the power of silence. 
When you are ready to write your story, 
put away your notes, your reference books 
and dictionaries and go to a quiet place. The 
beach. The suburbs. A hayloft. The park. 
Any place where there is stillness and 
beauty. Do not try to think of something 
to write. Clear your brain of everything 
and simply look, and the ideas will come. 
Not only that, but the words with which to 
express them. Thoughts will creep out from 
the hidden recesses of your mind and the 
material you have been collecting will fit 
itself into your story without much effort. 
Observation is the color you work with 
when painting word pictures. It is the 
source of genuine, realistic stories. It gives 
the ring of truth that holds the interest of 
your readers. All this prompts me to say: 
“The Lord gave us eyes—it seems a pity 
not to use them!” 





NOW, WHAT DOES THAT MEAN?P 
(Continued from page 43) 

to the stage of fiction.” When the simile 

is apt, it stimulates the imagination of the 


reader and lends a vividness to the passage 
in which it occurs. For this reason the poets 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising arid criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St.. New York City 


AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, bond paper ; 
errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation corrected, 
carbon copy, work guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words; 
booklengths, 45c per 1000 words; poems, Ic per line. 
FIVE LIVE MARKETS suggested, if requested. 
RENA C. VAN CISE F 

538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
PI AY HAVE YOU WRITTEN 
We want to read it. Write us at once. 


A PLAY? 
We have 
unusual facilities for placing plays with New York 
producing managers. 


PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674-G Broadway, New York, N. Y. 



























































3 MANUSCRIPTS ; 
$ Carefully typed and revised, $1 thousand % 
* words. Satisfaction guaranteed. & 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY # 
Houtzdale, Pa. é 
CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 
For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 


90 contests and 1,000 prizes with cash 
value over $100,000. Thomas & Co., 
Publishers of Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 














Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 


50c per 1000 words. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 
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Verse Writers! 





How are Make your poems and 
songs snappy by means 
Your of clever, unusual 


Rhymes ? rhymes. That is half 

the secret of successful 
poetry. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 





The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





Use this 


Coupon’ WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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have used it frequently—Tennyson espe- 
cially : 
“Thy spirit ere our fatal loss 
Did ever rise from high to higher; 


As mounts the heavenward altar-fire, 
As flies the lighter thro’ the gross. 


Here the poet has used a double simile, 
greatly to heighten the fine lyrical appeal 
of the stanza—it occurs in “In Memoriam.” 

To be most effective there must be a cor- 
respondence in importance between the two 
terms of the comparison, a point at which 
new writers often fail, as where a simpte 
pastoral poem might describe some rural 
miss as a Helen of Troy. 


Metaphor. The metaphor differs from 
the simile in that it is an implied compari- 
son. Francis Thompson has a sonnet, “Ad 
Amicam. II,” which is rich in metaphors, 
one piled upon another, until the whole is 
saturated with beauty. Here are the first 
four lines: 

When from the blossoms of the noiseful day 

Unto the hive of sleep and hushed gloom 
Throng the dim-winged dreams—what dreams are they 

That with the wildest honey hover home? 

The word “flew” makes a metaphor of 
Coleridge’s line: “Swiftly, swiftly flew the 
ship,” the imp‘ied comparison being between 
the ship and a bird. The metaphor is more 
vivid, more startling than the simile—the 
readiness with which it lends itself to slang 
is an evidence of this. A football team 
“plows its way across the field”; a baseball 
pitcher “groves” the ball; and a person who 
has lost the fu‘l use of his mind is “off his 
trolley,” or is “barmy,” while something 
that we don’t like goes “against the grain.” 
“Mixed metaphors” are those in which in- 
congruous terms of comparison have be- 
come jumbled up in the speaker’s mind, as 
in the old example of the attorney pleading 
in court: “Gentleman of the jury, it will 
be for you to say whether this defendant 
shall be allowed to come into court with 
unblushing footsteps, with the cloak of hy- 
pocrisy in his mouth, and take three bullocks 
out of my client’s pocket with impunity.” 
Like the simile, the comparison, to be effec- 
tive, must be apt and congruous; and above 
all, it must be simple and easily com- 
prehensible. 
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OU may have, without cost, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. 

The one, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers 
every phase of successful authorship. It contains one hundred and sixty-five questions 
and answers on essential things every author should know, answered clearly and con- 
cisely. 
“LETTERS FROM EDITORS” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from in- 
spirational letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known 
magazines. 

All you need do is write down below the names and addresses of ten persons in- 
terested in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in journalism, news- 
paper work, poetry writing, song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, 
and either of these two books is yours. 
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Send me free: [J AUTHOR'S S QUE STION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 
CJ LETTERS FROM EDITORS 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn't you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot--tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
he mill and made a success of their own work, And this is the sole purpose of the 
Writer’s Digest Criticism Servi 
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CRITICISM OF VERSE 5 Cents per line 
Digest Typing Service j Yeas 
We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75 
yr vor ind songs, 2c a lin teeth Re 
The work is dc t n a good quality of - 
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NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R,. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash, 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa, 














WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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